The little idea 
with a BIG WALLOP 


AST YEAR, Reach helped 

boost batting averages with 

the new “Resilite Treatment” in 

baseball bats. Harder-driving 
bats. Livelier. Tougher. 

For 1936, Reach adds a plus to 
Resilite with Safety-Grip-Dots— 
an idea developed to teach the 
player the correct way to hold 
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the bat in order to get maximum 
driving power. Here’s the idea— 
and does it work! and 

Don’t pass up this winning 
combination! Send a postcard 
today for prices and complete 
details. A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson, Tulip and Eyre Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BASEBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


1. There are two dots on the handle of the 
bat. One reads “‘left hand up’’—the other, 
“‘sleterhandap.”" Asithe-hanted layer holds 
the bat so that the ‘right hand"’ dot lines 
up with the curved portion of his hand 
(between thumb and finger). Note that the 
trade mark is not ‘‘up,”’ but tipped forward, 
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2. When the bat swings back, the trade mark 
turns “‘in.’’ As the bat swings forward the 
trade mark turns “‘up.”’ 


3. As the bat meets the ball, it is parallel to 
the ground, with the edge of the grain for- 
ward, the trade mark “‘up,”’ the wrist directly 
behind the blow. Result—a POWER DRIVE! 
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Nighttime 
Is Playtime 


Complete with illustrations, stan- 
dard lighting layouts, and detailed 
engineering information pertaining 


~to the proper lighting for night 


sports. 
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know about 


RIPE BANANAS 


Easily digested ... Non- 


irritating . ..Good source 


of food energy, vitamins, 


minerals . .. Pleasant 


taste 


IPE BANANAS are an easily di- 

gested, bland food which supplies 
essential vitamins and minerals, and 
is popular with most people. They 
are non-irritating ...do not ferment 
easily in the intestines... and create 
intestinal conditions unfavorable to 
the growth of putrefactive bacteria. 


The carbohydrates of a ripe banana 
comprise about 22% of its total weight 
when peeled. They consist chiefly of 
a mixture of sugars—sucrose, dextrose, 
and levulose—which are readily ab- 
sorbed, even by infants and young 
children with gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances. 


Besides being an excellent source 
of food energy, bananas are a good 
source of Vitamins A, B, C, and G, 
contribute to the diet important min- 
erals and yield alkaline mineral resi- 
dues in the body. With their soft 
fiber, pectins, vitamins, high content 
of sugars, and low content of protein 
and fat, bananas seem adapted to act 
as a normalizer of colonic functioning. 


Proximate Chemical 
Composition of Fully 


VITAMINS IN BANANAS 
(Sherman Units Per Ounce) 
A-100 B-8 C5 G-10 


It’s easy to have 


RIPE BANANAS ai/ the time 


BANANAS ripen naturally at room tem- 
perature. If they are partially ripe when 
purchased—i.e., in the green-tipped stage 
—they should be kept at comfortable 
room temperature (never in the refriger- 
ator) until the pulp has softened and the 
skin is golden yellow flecked with brown. 
That is when they’re fully ripe and at 
their very best in flavor .. . one of nature’s 


finest foods. 
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UNITED FRUIT CO., Educational Department 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your booklet, “How to Make That Team.” 


Address 


City. 
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Letters 


To THE Epitor oF SCHOLASTIC CoAcH: 

I was very much interested in the table 
of comparative track and field records 
that appeared in the March Scuo.astic 
CoacH, and I went over the whole thing 


| with an eye that delights in finding errors. 


You see I am a former referee, and by 
temperament a fault-finder. I think | 
have caught you, if not in a personal foul, 


| at least in a technical one. Under the 
| 220-yards-around-a-turn you state that 
| there is no world’s or intercollegiate rec- 


ords around a turn at this distance. If 


| memory serves me right, and it usually 


does, Roland Locke’s long-standing 
world’s record of 20.6 for the 220 had 


| a turn in it. What do you say? 


Paut Davis, 
Flushing, Long Island. 


| March 10, 1936. 


We can say very little, our memory being 
far from strong. Therefore, we have turned the 
matter over to the country's leading authority 
on split seconds and past performances, Daniel 
J. Ferris of the A. A. U., who throws the follow- 
ing light on the subject: 

"The International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion accepts only the best performance in each 
event regardless of how it was made. For in- 
stance, the accepted world's record for 220 
yards is 20.6 made by Roland Locke, at Lincoln, 


| Neb., May |, 1926, and this record was made 


with a slight turn at the start. They have a 
special shoot at Lincoln for the 220. It is 
about half between a straightaway and the 
half turn of the quarter mile track, if you un- 
derstand what | mean. In other words, they 
wanted to have a straightaway but the physical 
layout of the field would not permit of it and 
they did the next best thing and made a slight 
turn at the start in order to fit it into their 
field. 

"The American record of 20.3 made by 
Jesse Owens at Ann Arbor, May 25, 1935, was, 
| am quite sure, made on a straightaway track. 
This has been submitted for approval as the 
world's record and, if accepted, will displace 
that of Roland Locke. The best performance 
on record around a full turn of a quarter-mile 
track is 21.2 made by Ralph Metcalfe at Mil- 
waukee, June 22, 1933. This latter record is 
recorded as the world's record for 220 yards 
around a turn. 

‘No doubt there have been intercollegiate 
records made for 220 yards around a turn, 
but they are lost sight of in the records 
since only the best record is taken into con- 


| sideration." 
| To THE Epitor oF SCHOLASTIC COACH : 


A footnote to your track and field rec- 
ords table in your March issue states 
that the best time made last year over the 
new 200-yds. low hurdles for high schools 
was 23s. by Unsell of Canute, Kan., H. S. 
On behalf of the Southwest High School 
of Kansas City, Mo., I should like to 


| state that one of our hurdlers, Bill Bates, 


tran these lows in 22.7, official time. 
ERNEST CONRAD, 
Southwest H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
March 19, 1936. 


Manager Conrad should now call this per- 


| formance to the attention of Mr. E. A. Thomas, 


Box 14, Topeka, Kan., chairman of the high 
school track and field records committee, from 
whom Scholastic Coach obtained the informe- 
tion pertaining to high school track perform- 
ances. The editor notes that Mr. Thomas, in 
his Interscholastic Honor Roll for the 1935 sea- 
son, mentions Bates as having done the 200s 
in 23.3, but there is no mention of the 22.7 
cited by Manager Conrad. 
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SPRINT-TIPS FROM COACH OLSON 
ON GETTING OFF WITH THE GUN 
THE CROUCH START 


start was first used in foot- 
racing in 1888. Mike Murphy, the famous 
trainer, is said to have suggested it. This 
style of starting proved to be much faster 
than the old standing and “lunge” styles in 
general use before the crouch. The modern 
crouch style, used by all sprinters, is shown 
in the accompanying pictures. 


The crouch 


The first picture shows the sprinter in the 
“get set” position, which immediately pre- 
cetles the firing of the gun. 


The second picture shows the sprinter off 
with the crack of the gun. The right knee 
is raised and is pushing against the per- 
pendicular rear wall of the rear hole. The 
hands press firmly against the cinder track, 
from their tripod position, to assist in rais- 
ing the body just enough to permit the 


CARL OLSON 


Track Coach 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE CROUCH START 


ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 
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EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR 
AND STAMINA . . 


maximum pressure against the rear walls 
of the starting holes. Keeping his eyes 
fixed on a point about 10 yards up the 
track, the sprinter brings forward his reat 
foot, continuing to maintain the far-forward 
body lean. 


The third, fourth and fifth pictures show 
this first step in its completeness. Note the 
arm action, which is a valuable aid to a 
quick get-a-way: as the foot leaves the 
ground the opposite arm is brought for- 
ward, and should not be raised any higher 
than shown. 

It is not until after the first four steps that 
the sprinter brings his body up to the 
normal running angle. 

The last three pictures show the finish of 
the second step and the start of the third. 
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A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE PERFECT START FOR YOUR SQUAD 


Coaches everywhere know how important it is for men on 
ee training tables to get off to a real start—plenty of sleep and 
the right breakfast to furnish both quick-energy and staying- 
power. 


Crisp, golden-brown Shredded Wheat is that breakfast. It’s 
100% whole wheat, nothing added, nothing taken away. 
Supplies Nature’s own balance of carbohydrates, minerals, 
vitamins. As far ahead of many breakfasts as the Murphy 
crouch is ahead of the old lunge! 
iG@eer Start your squad off with Shredded Wheat tomorrow. And 
“A : suggest that they try it with their favorite fruits or berries. 
> “¥ 
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A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you’d like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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Admittedly, human track stars race with a mini- 
mum of clothing that might handicap their best 
speed. But the champions don’t forget that 
ounces on the feet are like pounds on the back. 


The champions insist on footwear of Kangaroo 
— it gives them the split seconds they need in a 
close race without sacrificing any of the firm- 
ness or strength needed to protect tendons and 
muscles from the sudden wrenches of quick 
starts and gruelling footwork. Because Kan- 
garoo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather tanned. Because with all of 
its strength and toughness it is pliable and soft 
in a way that makes for real foot ease. 


If your varsity isn’t already equipped with 
shoes of Kangaroo, give them “foot safety,” 
help them bring out their best in competition. 
Specify track shoes of Kangaroo. Your jayvees 
and the dormitory squads should have it, too, 
on account of its comfort and protection. 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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PROTECTION 


A Bakelite finish made especially for Gym- 
nasium floors and guaranteed to be NON- 
SLIPPERY, assuring safety for Athletes. MID- 
LAND GYMLONH is quickly and easily applied, 


producing a bright, lasting finish that will not 
rubber burn. 


33 Years Serving Schools 
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HERE BELOW 


A major step in killing off the evils of athletics 
is to remove them from the extra-curricula class 


We are passing the baton over to James 
Edward Rogers this month. Mr. Rogers, direc- 
tor of the National Physical Education Service 
of the National Recreation Assn., states the 
case for high school athletics in terms which 
no administrator or coach can afford to ignore 
if they are to remain alive to the new and 
growing demands on today's education. Mr. 
Rogers: 


HERE is no subject in the curri- 
culum of the junior and senior high 
school that demands the attention 
of school administrators so much as that 
of athletics. There are 42 states with state 
high school athletic associations. In many 
of these states such as Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois and Pennsylvania, practically every 
high school is a member of the athletic 
association. Their control is state-wide, 
affecting every high school. 


Millions of dollars are being spent on 
athletic fields, stadiums and playgrounds. 
School athletics cost money. The equip- 
ment and facilities are expensive. Trained 
leadership must be employed. In brief here 
is a most engrossing school subject that 
affects vitally the whole school life and 
its morale, costing millions in equipment, 
facilities, administration and leadership, 
yet we do not administer it on the same 
basis as other school subjects. 

As educators we are handling most of 
the school subjects according to educa- 
tional principle and procedure and our 
problems in control and management of 
these subjects have been almost solved. 
Yet this subject of athletics, fraught with 
dynamite for good or evil, and the cause 


McCune 


of a multitude of school problems, we 
have for some reason handled differently. 
We have not given to it the same educa- 
tional guidance and control we have to 
other school subjects. This is an educa- 
tional paradox difficult to explain. Why 
don’t we handle athletics as a legitimate 
part of the educational program for which 
we are responsible according to the best 
educational procedure and method? 

School athletics perplexes and worries 
much the school administrator. The prob- 
lems are legion and troublesome. No 
group of subjects in the curriculum causes 
the same school rivalries, enmities, stu- 
dent unrest, bad feeling and upheavals as 
do athletics at times. 

It is strange what effects athletic prob- 
lems and administration have upon the 
school superintendent and principal. It is 
known that school administrators in ath- 
letic councils forsake educational stand- 
ards and advocate policies in athletic con- 
trol antagonistic to the best educational 
principles. Many examples of this strange 
inconsistency could be quoted In _ this 
school subject we seem to permit the in- 
terference of the student body, the alumni 
and the town coach. They seem to play a 
part in the control. 


Jung Stadium and lighting system, at the 
Joplin, Mo., High School, constructed at a 
cost of $25,000 raised by popular subscrip- 
tion through business firms, and built by fed- 
eral government labor. The lighting system was 
the gift of the local American Legion post, and 
cost $4,200. The stadium will seat 3,500. En- 
circling the field is a 7-foot steel wire fence 


more than 2,000 feet long. Under the stadium 
are dressing rooms, storage rooms, a coach's 
room, officials’ dressing room, showers and 
hot-water tank. The field is covered with a 
good crop of Bermuda grass. The Joplin coach 
is William N. Collins, former Missouri U. ath- 
lete and former assistant at William Jewell 
College. 


Some of the questions that we must 
answer from the educational point of 
view and handle according to educational 
principles are as follows: 

1. How can we best administer ath- 
letics for their educational values and 
benefits ? 

2. Are our athletics developing char- 
acter? 

3. Are they educational? 

4. Is it wise for a boy of 15 to play 
football in a strenuous tournament against 
a man of 20 which we permit in this sub- 
ject but in no other? 

5. Should we not classify students par- 
ticipating in this subject as we doin other 
subjects as is now done in New York 
and Michigan? 

6. How can we get the best values from 
athletics and how can we prevent the evils 
that now arise from the present methods 
of management? [Turn page] 
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The Game’s greatest kicker and passer 


Wilson Official football 
has demonstrated con- 
clusively that improve- 
ment in equipment im- 
provesplayersperform- 
ance. 

The cross-tension 
lining which prevents 
shape distortion and 
the light ‘“Kant-leak” 
valve that permits correct pressure, both Wilson in- 
novations, assure a ball of smooth, even contour and 
balance that is true in flight. The result is bullet-like 
precision that means more completed passes, greater 
yardage in punts, and more points after touchdowns. 


Shoulder Harness 


The player feels 
like “going places 
and doing things” 
in this beautifully 
designed,smoothly 
finished job. The 
Cantilever and 
other shock ab- 
sorbing features moulded to body contour give pro- 
tection with less weight. To avoid regrets, see Wilson’s 
new line before you buy any harness, anywhere at 
any price. 


Lal 


This corset back patent ear 

— low-brow helmet gives 
shockabsorbing protection 
at vital points. The stream- 
line is more than snappy 
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_ IMPROVE PLAY 
FOR 1936 and 1937 


looking for it actually lessens the force of blows by 
making many of them glance. Many other outstanding 
models in the Wilson New Improved Line. 


Football Pants 


Here’s minimum weight — maxi- 
mum protection for vulnerable 
points that removes both physical 
and mental handicaps to a player’s 
best effort. The bellows jockey 
seat—the well tailored construc- 
tion and reinforcement at points 
of strain — make for unfettered 
action and wearability. Just one of 
a long line featuring many exclu- 


sive improvements. 


Wibson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Chuck Taylor Official Laceless 
Basketball 


Here’s a ball precisely design- 
ed for today’s advanced play. 
The counter-stressed lining 
together with the elimination 
of lacing, assures a ball of 
smocth contour and even bal- 
ance that bounces true and 
throws accurately. Just one 
of many Wilson Improved 
Laceless and Laced models. 


Basketball Pants 


Wilson Basketball Pants are tailored and styled to the 
latest requirements of the game. There is a large range 
of patterns and materials 
with all improved features of 
comfort and speed. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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AGAIN IN 1936 WILSON LEADS THE INDUSTRY 
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7. Why do we suffer student alumni 
and town intereference which we do not 
tolerate in any other school subjects? 

8. Why do we have athletics? Is it to 
win or is it for its character values? What 
is really our aim? Of course we want to 
win but can we always win in life? Youth 
is in school to live life now and to learn 
in its living now the way to play the game 
of life later on. They cannot always win; 
neither should they always lose. 

9. Do athletics promote a fine school 
morale? How can we best promote school 
morale ? 

10. Can we use athletics to bring out a 
higher standard in attitudes toward life? 

11. Can we emphasize something be- 
sides spectatoritis? Would our schools be 
healthier and happier if there were more 
students participating in more types of 
intramural programs? 

12. Should we encourage the intramu- 
ral program? Should not the varsity 
teams grow out of a rich intramural pro- 
gram? 

13. Are our playing seasons too long 
and strenuous for growing youth? Do 
they mitigate against the health of our 
boys and girls? 

14. What are the emotional. strains and 
stresses put upon the ,age, the under- 
developed ego, the frail heart, the weak 
nervous system, the backbone and the yel- 
low streak? What are the detriments pro- 
duced by the tacit slogan “Winning at 
any cost?” Does losing produce an in- 
feriority complex? In brief, ad infinitum, 
here is a big school subject demanding 
time, money, provision, care and guidance 
—full of potential educational values and 
fraught with danger. Why do we not han- 
dle this question as we do other school 
subjects ? 


Need for leadership 

My thesis is that we will get rid of the 
evils, troubles and enmities if we will un- 
dertake to adhere to the best principles 
of education and to follow the best educa- 
tional procedure. We must make athletics 
educational. We must regard it asa school 
subject to be administered as a regular 
part of the educational program. It is 
unwise and dangerous to permit this school 
program of student activity to remain 
outside of the jurisdiction of regular 
school policy. Athletics can become edu- 
cational and only will become educational 
in character and results when the general 
educator will bring to it the same leader- 
ship as he does to the rest of his pro- 
gram. 

Educators should make no distinction 
between curricula and extra-curricula 
programs. Anything that happens in the 
school life is part of the responsibility of 
the administrator. The old division be- 
tween curricula and extra-curricula is fast 
disappearing. It is all education and part 
of the school program. Yet we still treat 
athletics as something foreign and apart 
—a necessary evil. Athletics is not only 
the most potential school subject for school 
spirit, for the development of character 
traits, for encouraging school discipline, 
but they are also supremely educational 
in their content and implications. It is the 
key to health training. In order to get the 
educational value from athletics we must 
treat them as an educational subject in 
an educational way. 


Athletics we have always had with us 
and we will have them more and more. 
We must face this fact. We must provide 
for them and develop them along correct 
lines. With the development of gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields, playgrounds and 
stadiums, we will have more play, more 
games, more sports. This is as it should 
be. What we need however is more mass 
play, more mass participation and less 
bleacheritism. 


We stress the wrong factors 


A study made by Professor Thorndike 
of Columbia University shows that the 
games, plays and sports of the school cur- 
riculum rank highest among school sub- 
jects for the development of chracter. If 
athletics can train for health and char- 
acter and can develop school morale and 
spirit and has educational implications, 
why do We not stress these factors rather 
than just the factor of winning? This is 
the crux of the whole problem. 

The control and administration of 
school athletics has gone through four 
stages in regard to the attitude of the 
general educator. Thirty years ago, with 
few exceptions, the general attitude was 
one of OPPOSITION to this growing 
intrusion of this dominant activity which 
tremendously controls the interests of the 
students. This is but natural if we know 
our adolescent psychology. Sports are es- 
sential to youth. It is the zest of their 
very life. They grow and develop and be- 
come men through life experiences on the 
gridiron and the diamond and the play- 
ing field. They are taught to give and 
take. Here are some of the real lessons 
to be taught now for preparation of fu- 
ture adult living. The place of play in 
education has been splendidly presented 
by Aristotle, Hobbs, Froebel, Stanley 
Hall, Gulick and Dewey. Athletics, not 
bread, is the staff of life to the growing 
adolescent youth. So how unwise our pre- 
decessors were who 30 years ago opposed 
this potential educational force “for good 
as well as evil.” They should have lead it 
and controlled it instead of having the 
students, alumni and the athletic associa- 
tion take the leadership. 

So the first attitude of the general edu- 
cator toward athletics was one of opposi- 
tion. The second attitude was that of 
TOLERATION. Twenty years ago the 
general educator began to tolerate ath- 
letics, permitting a few members of the 
faculty to devote some of their spare 
time to work with the boys outside of 
school hours. Then there were few state as- 
sociations, mostly local, sectional leagues. 
To these few faculty members we owe 
much for the development of the educa- 
tional management of athletics. They had 
the vision. They devoted their time and 
money. They were not only missionaries 
but in many cases martyrs, because still 
the general run of educators stepped 
aside when it came to the question of ath- 
letics. 

Ten years ago we entered into the third 
period, that of COOPERATION. Super- 
intendents and principals began to see 
that not only must they tolerate but they 
must cooperate and take an active part in 
the administration of this subject that 
seemed to dominate this whole school and 
student body. Since 1918 therefore we see 
a remarkable growth of state athletic as- 


sociations. In 1921 was organized the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, which today has 34 
state members. 

Space does not permit us to enumerate 
the great growth in athletics as to the 
number of students participating. Today 
however we are entering the fourth stage 
in the administration of athletics. This is 
the stage of direct administration as a 
school subject through school budgets un- 
der the control of the health and physical 
education athletic departments of the 
school system. A score of our cities now, 
like Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo and Al- 
bany place the control of athletics as an 
administrative unit directly under the 
superintendent of schools and the director 
of the department of physical education 
and athletics. There is of course an ath- 
letic association composed of principals, 
faculty members, students and coaches 
who meet together to legislate. But the 
making of the schedule, the hiring and 
assigning of physical educators and 
coaches, the control of the games, the 
number of games, the employment of offi- 
cials, the purchasing of athletic goods and 
uniforms and the handling of all finances 
are done through the superintendent of 
schools and his regular departments. 
Finances go through a common budget 
kept by the financial department of the 
school board. All purchases are made 
through bids. All schools have the same 
material and the same facilities. In the 
distribution of the receipts from the 
games, the stronger and larger schools 
help to carry weaker schools but still get 
their percentage on a pro rata basis. The 
study of how Buffalo and Detroit handle 
their athletics as a school subject through 
regular educational authorities is most 
worthy. 


Behind the times 

Today as we look over the country 
there are still a few superintendents and 
school administrators in the first period 
of opposition to the school athletic pro- 
gram. There are other school leaders that 
are simply tolerating athletics and are 
twenty years behind the times. There are 
others who are just beginning to cooper- 
ate as we started to do ten years ago. 
But in the next ten years, the final stag< 
is to develop the educational possibilities 
of physical education and to make it a 
definite school subject under regular 
school authorities. This does not mean of 
course that we will have no high school 
athletic associations both local and state. 
It means that we will have student inter- 
est and student leadership and we will 
have committees and leagues, but the 
actual administration of the athletic pro- 
gram will be treated for its educational 
values and hence we will be relieved from 
the annoyance of outside interference. 

If we want athletics to fit into our 
school system, to harmonize with the rest 
of the program, to get rid of its evils and 
annoyances and to develop its educational 
value, we must take this fourth step. 

The evils that arise from athletics are 
not inherent in athletics but arise largely 
from faulty control, administration and 
treatment. Our bickerings, fights and 
enmities arise not from the game but how 
we handle the game. 

James Epwarp Rocers 


The finish of the 440 in the Princeton Invi- 
tation Meet: O'Brien of Syracuse beating out 


According to history, this is Tom Keane's 
year: the veteran 63-year-old track coach at 
Syracuse University is due to see one of his 
runners win the Olympic 400-meter champion- 
ship. Everything favors it, including coinci- 
dence. Every eight years, in alternate Olym- 
piads starting in 1912, Coach Keane has de- 
veloped an Olympic champion: in 1912 it 
was Charley Reidpath, 400 meters winner at 
Stockholm; in 1920 it was Allan Woodring, 
200 meters winner at Antwerp; in 1928 it was 
Ray Barbuti, 400 meters winner at Amster- 
dam. Coach Keane must have something on 
the ball! Indeed he has, and it is still there: 
this year the most conspicuous evidence of 
it is in the person of Eddie O'Brien, 400 man 
extraordinary. If Eddie doesn't scale the 
Olympic heights this year after all he has 
done in the past year or so, then Coach 
Keane vows that he will never look a cinder 
in the eye again. In the following article, 
Mr. Keane goes into the training of his latest 
gift to the Olympic gods. 


/™ VERY freshman coming out for 
track at Syracuse is a quarter- 
| 4 miler as far as I am concerned, 
until | become convinced that he should 
be something else. While it is true 
that I have a special fondness for quar- 
ter-milers, there is more than senti- 
ment in my method. You see, I be- 
lieve that 440 training offers the best 
all-round work for young runners re- 
gardless of their early inclinations. So 
when Eddie O’Brien came to Syracuse 
as a freshman with a sprinting repu- 
tation in high school,* we tossed him 
in with the rest of the pack on quarter- 
mile duty. 
The quarter mile is a great event be- 


* O’Brien was at Malvern Preparatory School 
in Pennsylvania before going to Syracuse, and 
before that at Holy Spirit High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


By Tom Keane 


Hardin of Louisiana State; LuValle of U.C.L.A., 
and Fuqua of Indiana, three who had led him 


cause it is several events in one. It 
isn’t a sprint and it isn’t a distance 
race, but it is both of them. Thus, it 
serves aS a means by which a coach 
can determine just where his runners 
belong. Moreover, it serves to develop 
stamina in weak sprinters, and speed 
in strong but slow distance men. 

I don’t mean to say that you can take 
all your runners, label them 440-men- 
in-training and in a couple of weeks 
point to this one and say that he is to 
be a sprinter henceforth, and to that 
one and say that he is to run the 880 
or the mile. It is obviously not so sim- 
ple as that; machine methods have not 
yet come to the aid of the track coach. 
There is no pattern or mould into 
which you can fit or measure all the 
men. 

After a few weeks in 440 training, 
a new man reveals his special abilities, 
his strong points and weak points. The 
coach can experiment with each man 
in an effort to check on his first im- 
pressions of him. Let us take the case 
of O’Brien, since he is the subject of 
this article. 


“Lengthening” speed 

As I have said, O’Brien was a good 
high school sprinter when he came to 
us. The 440 duty we gave him re- 
vealed that he was short on endurance. 
We decided to attempt to give him that 
endurance. We wouldn’t be burning 
our bridges behind us by doing so, for 
it certainly wouldn’t hurt his speed any 
to give him more strength. And we 
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until the home stretch; and Kane of Cornell. 
They are finishing in the order named. 


might find that the work would bring 
out some hidden talent in him. That's 
what it did. He gained in strength and 
endurance. He “lengthened” his speed. 
We took our time in this developing 
process. There was no pressure. By 
the time his sophomore year 
reached, we were ready to take our ex- 
periment into the laboratory of varsity 
competition. In a triangular meet in- 
doors, in February, 1935, O’Brien was 
entered in the 75-yard dash and in the 
half mile. He dash event 


was 


won the 
handily ; and before the 880 I instructed 
him to let somebody else set the pace; 
O’Brien was to stay right behind the 
pacemaker. He did so, and on the 
bell lap stepped out and was again the 
sprinter, passing Linder of Cornell and 
finishing in 2:01, splendid time on the 
unresilient armory floor at Ithaca. That 
performance was the dénouement of 
O’Brien’s athletic career. With a 75- 
yard dash and a half mile under his 
belt for the afternoon’s performance, I 
decided that thereafter he would be a 
quarter-miler before everything else. 
3ut we did not confine him to this in 
a meet, and if we thought that he could 
win two or three events in a meet with- 
out calling out the reserves, we put him 
into them. Outdoors, last spring in the 
Colgate dual meet at Hamilton, he won 
the 100, 220 and 440 in the respective 
times of 9.6, 20.8 and 48.1. Two weeks 
later at Syracuse he won the same 
events in 9.7, 21 and 48. These were 
the official times, and while timing in 
these meets may not be all that Colonel 
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Dieges would like it, there was no one 
to gainsay the timers. It didn’t matter, 
anyway, for it was clear to all that 
O’Brien had turned in a remarkable 
performance. 


One too many 

With two such triple killings to his 
credit, the temptation to “double” him 
was too mtich for me in the intercol- 
legiates at Harvard two weeks later. I 
entered O’Brien in the 200 and the 400 
meters, a mistake which developments 
were to emphasize. The arrangement 
of the program did not lend itself to 
such doubling, and the consequence was 
that O’Brien didn’t have the endurance 
to spread out over semi-finals and 
finals. He lost the 400 to LuValle of 
U.C.L.A. in a finish that left only a 
slit of daylight between them. In the 
200 final O’Brien had only enough left 
to bring him in sixth. I chalked up the 
error, and O’Brien set about atoning 
for the defeat. The opportunity came 
in the Princeton Invitation meet in a 
440 field dazzling with brilliance: again 
LuValle, and in addition Hardin of 
Louisiana State, Fuqua of Indiana and 
Kane of Cornell. 

The main point brought out by the 
double defeat in the intercollegiates 
was the fact, not definitely known to 
us before, that O’Brien was not yet 
strong enough for the double burden 
in such fast company. 

O’Brien is a “front” runner. He 
likes to be out there regulating things 
for himself, and he will make every 
effort within reasonable limits to get 
out at the start. But he will not spend 
more energy than he thinks is reason- 
able in order to gain the front position. 
At Princeton he thought the price was 
too high. His noted opponents were 
willing to pay it, and O’Brien remained 
in a not-too-removed fourth position, 
confident in the knowledge that his 
pace was just right. He won that race, 


walking his most vigorous exercise for 
the next few months. He did no track 
work whatsoever all fall, and it was 
not until some time in December, as it 
dawned on me that O’Brien was ex- 
pected in an indoor meet in Boston 
three weeks hence, that I suggested to 
him the advisability of giving his legs 
a stretch. We had just installed a new 
1l-lap portable outdoor wooden track 
at Syracuse, the first track of this 
kind we have had. Heretofore we have 
had to do our winter running in a much 
smaller and narrower track around the 
balcony of the gym. 

After a week of “getting back into 
it,” I put the watch on O’Brien to con- 
firm my worst suspicions. I was right. 
He was rusty, and he could not possi- 
bly be ‘ready for that opening Boston 
meet. We decided not to attempt it 
and aimed for the Millrose meet in 
Madison Square Garden a week later 
than the one in Boston. 


Stop watch not a spur 

I rarely use a stop watch on a man 
as a spur. When he is in shape and 
it is clear that he is “up to snuff,” I 
keep the watch out of it. I use the 
watch mainly when I want to find out 
how bad a man is, as I did in this in- 
stance where O’Brien was rusty from 
four months out of training; or to 
check a man in his pace work. 

A runner’s training program should 
depend, first, on what he is training 
for, and, second, what condition he is 
in. Let me explain. O’Brien’s winter 
running in the big indoor meets is at 
different distances than he runs in the 
outdoor meets. For example, during 
the recent indoor season O’Brien ran 
in seven meets: this included three 
races at 600 yards, two at 600 meters 
and two at 500 yards, in addition to 
two relay legs of 400 meters. The in- 
door season for him closed on March 
14. From then on when O’Brien runs 


togs, and jog up and down the track 
to warm up; then he will practise some 
starts; following this he may take a 
few easy turns around the track in the 
company of other 440 men if they hap- 
pen to be out at the time. In building 
up strength for the 600 he did over- 
distance work at about 700 yards, or 
four laps around the portable track. 
He would do this at three-quarters 
speed. Never more than one of these 
to a workout, and it would come at the 
end. During the winter workouts out- 
doors there is necessity for constant 
movement throughout the practise pe- 
riod, because of the cold. Practise dur- 
ing the spring and summer can be a 
more leisurely thing, drawn out over 
a longer period. 

When O’Brien is in condition he will 
come out, warm up, practise starts 
(good long ones). I may put him in 
various positions on the starting line 
with a group of quarter-milers so that 
he and they may get practise on the 
get-a-way and sprint for the pole po- 
sition. Only about once a week will 
a gun be used. After the starting 
practise which, on a warm day, will 
have frequent pauses and rest periods, 
O’Brien will indicate that he is ready 
to close the workout by asking me what 
I want him to do. I may want him to 
step off 500 or 550 yards at three-quar- 
ters speed, which is the over-distance 
for the 440 and 400. Or I may want 
him to run off 300 to 350 yards at his 
440 pace. This brings up the question 
of pace. 


Olympics in lanes 

Pace isn’t as important to 440 men 
as it is to runners over the longer dis- 
tances. And pace isn’t as important to 
O’Brien right now as it will be in July 
and August of this particular year. 
The explanation of this statement lies 
in the difference between lane running 
and non-lane running. In the Olympic 


1e the finish of which you see in the pic- it will be at nothing more than 440 tryouts and in the Olympics, the 400 
le ture above. The time was 47.3. The yards. Incidentally, O’Brien won all meters event is run in lanes with stag- 
e following month, on July 4, O’Brien of his indoor races, and set two world’s gered starts. This is not customary 
d completed his 1935 campaign in this records doing it. in America, and when Olympic time 
e country with a victory in the 400 me- Now O’Brien, for his first winter draws near it will behoove our 400 me- 
it ters of the National A.A.U. champion- meet, was training for a race at 600 ter men to be well versed in lane run- 
f ships at Lincoln, Neb. There was no yards. Out of training, his first need ning. 

)= doubling up. When the stakes are high was to build up his running strength Regardless of what you may say of 
's we found that it doesn’t pay. to what it had been and to regain his the value of a quarter-miler “running 
I With a group of other American “tone.” And, we had a limited time— his own race” with a full measure of 
a athletes, O’Brien was invited to tour one month, after cancelling the Boston indifference to what his opponents are 
>. Europe following the A.A.U. cham- engagement—at our disposal. There- doing, the truth is that in a non-lane 
n pionships. With the exception of a 400- fore, I had him come out twice a day: race, where the pole’s the thing, a run- 
d meters race at Antwerp, won in 48 _ for fifteen or twenty minutes around ner must regulate himself more or less 


seconds, he was not extended while 
abroad, and he returned home with an 
unbroken string of victories, and with 
ten more pounds of flesh on him! His 
normal running weight is 170. He is 
six feet tall. 


Layoff 
After a season on two hemispheres, 
O’Brien was only too willing to make 


eleven o'clock in the morning, when he 
had a free period; and again after 
three o’clock that afternoon. This two- 
a-day is exceptional, and it is a pro- 
gram I would use only under the con- 
ditions mentioned. 


Workout 


No two workouts are ever alike. 
O’Brien will come out in his sweat 


to what is going on around him, be- 
hind him, in front of him. This must 
not be interpreted to mean that I think 
lightly of pace as part of a runner's 
equipment. Indeed, the first class man 
must know to the second what he is 
doing, so that he does not fall victim 
to the unwitting runner whose confi- 
dence outstrips his intelligence at the 

[Concluded on page 23] 


Jack Torrance 
World's Record Holder 


Competition Pictures 


by Owen Reed 


1. The start of the hop, the right foot 
in its final contact with the ground at the 
rear of the circle. Due to limitation of 
space, the swing-back of the left leg is 
not shown, The pictures pick up the pre- 
liminary action as the left foot has 
swung forward and has reached its high- 
est point. The first picture shown reveals 
the striking balance of the body forces, 
and the parallelism of the right leg and 
arm. 

2. The hop almost completed, the body 
still in the air. Here is the acme of re- 
laxation: note the loosely pointed right 
foot, anticipating its return to earth for 
a shockless landing; note also the free 
floating of the left hand, relaxed to the 
tips of the fingers. 

3. The landing on the right foot com- 
pleted as it sinks flat to the ground, and 
the “coiling’’ begins as indicated by the 
dip of the rear knee with the consequent 
dropping of the right elbow as it lines 
up for the throw forward. The shot, how- 
ever, is not moved from its harbor near 
the chin, 

4. The landing may be said to be fully 

completed as the left foot makes contact 
with the ground about six inches inside 
the stop board, space enough to allow for 
the reverse. The left arm has straightened 
at this point, suggesting a tenseness which 
may not at all exist. 
5. The start of the lift. The head is 
well set, neither dropped too far back nor 
thrust forward. The left leg is firmly in 
contact with the ground on the ball of 
the foot, ready to take on the burden of 
weight. ‘ 

6. The essence of effort. The power 

unleashed as the throwing arm moves for- 
ward, displacing the hand and shot from 
its harbor for the first time. 
7. The reader is reminded that these 
pictures are one-fortieth of a second apart, 
and show the action stopped in its suc- 
cessive stages in a way that may serve to 
disillusion those who may have had pre- 
conceived ideas as to just what constitutes 
the most efficient action. For instance, in 
No. 6 we may question the efficiency of 
being so high on the right foot at this 
stage of the throw. But in making this 
observation we must bear in mind that 
our opinions on this point have been based 
largely on what we think we have been 
seeing. Our brains may not always have 
registered the truth. I am not saying that 
that is particularly the case here, but it 
is a psychological truism which coaches 
must guard against. As moe and more of 
these wonderful pictures are made avail- 
able for coaches, we will be better able to 
justify the facts with our notions. 

8. At this point the shot is on its way, 
out of control of the hand. This does not 
show as well here as it does on the nega- 
tive, where I checked this point. By all 
the laws of body mechanics, the shot must 
be off simultaneously with the departure 
of the right foot from the ground. 

9. Here the important wrist flip is in- 
dicated by the straightened fingers, the 
force of their action being strongly sug- 
gested by the reaction of those fingers a 
fortieth of a second later in the next 
picture, No. 10. 

10. The reverse. The forward thrust of 
the right hip and the whole right side of 
the body. 

11. The body still in the air as the re- 
verse nears its completion. The head has 
been held beautifully all through the ac- 
tion. 

12. Finis. Well put! 

ARCHIE HAHN. 
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WHAT AGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES? 


Retreat of Texas and New York from the 19-year 
limit does not invalidate the lower-age argument 


By F. R. Wegner 


Mr. Weaner, as secretary-treasurer of the New 
York State Public High Schoo! Athletic Association, 
has been in the thick of the controversy over the 
question of the age at which athletes should become 
neligible to represent their schools in interscholastic 
competition. In this article he sums up the arqu- 
ments pro and con, but leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to where he stands on the matter. Mr. 
Wegner was an athlete at Cornell University, 
coached at New York State College for Teachers, 
is a football and basketball official, and since 1934 
has been superintendent of schools at Roslyn Heights, 
Long Island, New York. 


“a HE present recommended age 
limit of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic 

Associations is 20 years: that is, a 

player is ineligible after he becomes 

20 years of age. This is a recom- 

mended rule, and as such is not ob- 

served by all thirty-four states that 
make up the National Federation. 

Eight of the member states still retain 

the 21-year rule. 

Two states, Texas and New York, 
have had recent flyers into a 19-year 
limit, in which an athlete becomes in- 
eligible on becoming 19 years of age. 
But both states, after passing the legis- 
lation, were forced to rescind it before 
it could become effective. 

It would seem then that, for the 
time being, the 19-year rule is the 
logical upper-age limit, and that no 
further modification need be consid- 
ered. Yet the fact that practically 
every state now having this limit for- 
merly subscribed to the 20-year rule 
in which athletes might compete until 
they became 21, raises the question as 
to what were the considerations which 
led these schools to reduce the age 
from 20 to 19, and why do not these 
same considerations hold for a_ still 
further reduction? There are three: 

(1) It was considered that 20-year- 
old boys were too mature and that 
their weight and experience resulted 
in injuries when they were pitted 
against younger, lighter players. 

(2) Twenty-year-old boys had no 
place on high school teams since they 
should have been graduated from high 
school at least two or three years 
earlier. 

(3) The 20-year rule allowed older 
boys to play at the expense of the 
normal-age boys who had made regular 
progress in school. 

Which of the above considerations 
does not apply to the 19-year age 
level with equal force? Let us look 
at a few facts. 

The median age of all high school 
pupils in New York State for 1933 
was 15 years, 7% months. 

The median age of all boys in vil- 


lage or city high schools in New York 
State for September, 1932, was 15 
years, 8 months. 

The median age of 4,000 boys reg- 
istered in the New York State Foot- 
ball Athletic Protection Plan in 1934 
was 15 years, 10% months. 

The distribution of chronological 
ages of high school boys in New York 
is indicated by Chart A. 

A cursory examination of this chart 
(and evidence indicates that condi- 
tions in New York State are largely 
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preference. On the first teams, 12% 
or 128 out of 1,023 boys are holding 
down the preferred playing positions. 
It must not be forgotten that every 
19-year-old boy playing on the first 
team is keeping some 16-, 17- or 18- 
year-old boy on the second team out 
of a position on the first team, In 
other words, from the 2% of the boys 
in our schools, we select 12% of the 
players on our varsity football teams; 
and there is evidence to show that 
these boys are playing a major portion 


Distribution of Chronological Ages 
of High School Boys in Cities and 
Villages of New York State. 
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paralleled throughout the United 
States) will immediately show that 
only 2% of our schoolboy population 
is in the 19-year age group while 85% 
are in the range of 14-18-year age 
groups, and 6312% are in the 15-18- 
year age group. 

The New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association is admin- 
istering an Athletic Protection Plan 
similar to the Wisconsin Plan. The 
statistics of this plan for the season 
of 1935 will afford some interesting 
highlights on the actual participation 
of the boys on football squads, first 
and second teams. (Chart B on next 
page. ) 

Of 4,944 boys registered in the plan 
for which we have accurate age data, 
262 or over 5% of the group are in 
the 19-year age level. But when we 
examine the distribution of the ages 
of the boys from 93 schools on first 
and second teams, we begin to see that 
the 19-year age group has a decided 


of the time since, as a group, they 
received the greatest proportion of 
accidents to the number participating. 

A number of studies made in New 
York State show the median age of 
high school seniors (boys and girls) to 
be approximately 16 years, 8 months. 

If we were to compare the weight 
and physical development of 5,000 
unselected 19-year-old boys and 5,000 
18-year-old boys we would find that 
the 19-year group excels in weight, 
P. F. 1.’s, physical maturity and ath- 
letic experience. 

The natural inference therefore is 
that the 19-year-old boys on our high 
school teams are heavier and more 
mature than the 17- or 18-year groups 
on our teams. However, the evidence 
collected by the athletic protection plan 
docs not show any physical superior- 
ity. The average weight for the 17-year 
group was 150 Ibs.; for the 18-year 
group, 154 Ibs.; and for the 19-year 
group, 153 Ibs. This can be readily 
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understood when we realize that the 
19-year boys are recruited from only 
2% of the boys in school, while the 
18-year group comes from three times 
as large a number, and the 17-year 
group comes from six times as many 
boys. The football coach is naturally 
interested in the heavy strong lads, so 
that in this particular, the commonly 
quoted argument against the 19-year- 
old boys fails. Maturity is another 
variable factor of growth, and it is a 
fair assumption that the average 19- 
year-old on the varsity squad 
would not excel the average 18-year 
player, were it possible to measure this 
growth variable. 


be Vv 


Lower age rule unwritten 


The almost universal practice by 
coaches of limiting the playing of the 
15-year-old boys to the first and sec- 
ond teams is the best answer to the 
question “How old should a boy be 
before he plays football?” Only the 
exceptional 15-year-old boy should be 
allowed strenuous varsity competition. 
Our statistics indicated that 50 out of 
1,024 players on varsity teams were 
15 years old, and the average weight 
of these boys was 145 pounds, indicat- 
ing that these were the exceptionally 
well-developed boys. It seems that 
somewhere between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth year a large majority of 
high school boys pass through that 
period of growing to that stage of 
maturity which is recognized as neces- 
sary for interscholastic football coim- 
petition. When we remember that the 
median age of a senior at graduation 
is approximately 1714 years, we can 
readily see that at least 60% of our 
senior boys cannot expect more than 
one or at least two seasons of varsity 
competition. The boy, who for one 
reason or another is retarded in his 
school progress, can play an extra year 
even if the 19-year age rule be in force. 

Erick Lindman, in The Athletic 
Journal for February, 1936, pointed 
out in his article, “The Intelligence 
Quotients of High School Athletes,” 
that the average I. Q. for football 
players of the West Seattle High 
School in a ten-year average was 111.0. 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that 
the championship teams in this ten- 
year period were the teams with high 
ranking intelligence quotients. One con- 
clusion can be guessed at: i.e., the 19- 
year-old boys on these teams had I. Q.’s 
considerably below 111; for if they had 
had I. Q.,’s of 111, they would not like- 
ly have been 19 years old and still in 
high school. 

What, then, does the 19-year old 
player on high school athletic teams 
contribute to the team? The real an- 
swer is experience —usually two or 
three years of contestant experience. 
Of 164 nineteen-year-old boys playing 
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Chart B: Pertinent Statistics Obtained from New York 
State Athletic Protection Plan, 1935-36 


Age Groups Totals I3 yrs. 14yrs. ls yrs. loyrs. IZ yrs. 18 yrs. 19 yrs. 
Boys registered for foot- 

ball—1935 season . 4944 127 383 896 1243 1298 735 262 
Percent registered in each 

age group ete te a 24% 7.7% 18% 25% 26% 15% 5.3% 
Injured in football for 

which claims were paid 323 1 5 18 49 116 95 39 
Percent injured in each 

age group ; VWA% SUX 15% 30% 29% 11% 
Number of boys injured per 

hundred in each age group 1 1% 2 4 9 13 15 
Ages of first team boys 

(93 schools ) . . 1023 1 9 50 179 350 308 128 
Percent in first team age 

groups . — 4MK% 17% 34% 30% 12% 
Ages of boys on second 

teams 985 5 32 156 310 311 128 43 
Percent in second team age 

groups . ee 15.8% 314% 314% 13% 43% 
Ages of first and second 

team boys 2008 6 41 206 489 661 436 167 
Percent in first and second 

team age groups . 10% 24.3% 328% 21.7% 8% 
Boys registered for basket- 

ball 1935-1936 season (80 

schools) . . ..... 1399 33 117 276 315 392 218 48 
Percent registered in each 

ee Ge aS le as ae er 2% 8% 19% 22Uu.% 28% 18U%% 34% 
ootball for which information was ween school teams. Generally speak- 
football f hich inf t t hool t ( lly speak 
available, 116 or 70% had two or ing, this will be obtained when teams 


more years of varsity experience. In 
basketball, 32 out of 41 nineteen-year- 
old players had two or more years of 
varsity experience. For the eightcen- 
year groups, it was found that approxi- 
mately 45-50% had two or more years 
of experience. 


19-year-old retarded 


In a very real sense the controversy 
for and against playing the 19-year- 
old boy on high school teams is be- 
clouded by conflicting philosophies of 
education. When we allow one of the 
slow 19-year-old group to play, we 
automatically bar a representative of 
the 40% 16- 17- 18-year age groups 
from first team experience. In _ this 
sense, we are considering the rights of 
the greater number, or at least repre- 
sentatives of the greater number. 
When we consider the 19-year-old boy 
as an individual, however, we get a 
closer, more intimate picture. Here he 
is, a mentally slow boy, who is gradu- 
ally finding himself; held to a standard 
of scholastic work by scholastic re- 
quirements ; kept in school, as hundreds 
of athletic directors and principals re- 
port, by the opportunity to play on the 
team. Our sympathy and the fact that 
he is a good, experienced guard lead 
us to forget that his presence on the 
team keeps a 17-year-old senior from 
his one chance at varsity competition. 

From an educational point of view 
we ask for equitable competition be- 


representing schools of nearly equal 
student bodies play each other. If there 
is a marked disparity in the weight 
factor of competing football teams, 
this should be recognized and adjust- 
ments made. Neither the 19- or 20-year 
age rule has any effect on this matter 
of equality of competition. The old 
saying, “What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,” holds true in 
this case; for the number of over- 
aged boys runs about even in each 
school. 

The undeniable fact is that the 20- 
year age rule is undemocratic because 
it favors the older retarded boys who 
have had several years of varsity ex- 
perience at the expense of the normal 
and accelerated boys who have had 
none, or at least not more than one 
year of experience on the team. 

When our American high schools 
and our school athletic coaches are 
relieved of the pressure of “winning 
teams,” they will be willing to accept 
a lowered age rule and apply what is 
manifestly a rule of reason to this 
question of age eligibility requirements. 
All too often the income resulting from 
varsity games has been the sole sup- 
port of not only the varsity sports but 
also of the intramural program. If the 
team wins games, the gate is larger; 
and a coach can expand his program 
to include more boys. For this reason, 
otherwise rational coaches fight any 
eligibility rules which might weaken 

[Concluded on page 33] 
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CHANGING A PLAYER'S STYLE 


The difficulties that present themselves 
in undertaking to alter muscular patterns 


By R. H. Mathewson 


Mr. Mathewson, Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Adult Educational Program, has recently been ap- 
pointed vocational guidance editor of Scholastic, 
the American High School Weekly. 


“a HE question of whether or not a 
player’s style should be changed 
has been long debated in sports 

circles. Many a man has gone out 

on the competitive field with a style 
that looked all wrong from the tradi- 
tional professional standpoint but 
which proved to be a superior method 
by the greatest of all tests—actual 
competition. Many coaches are dubi- 
ous, therefore, about changing a play- 
er’s style. 

On the other hand, there are legions 
of players of the “just average” class, 

whose habitual style is undoubtedly a 


definite handicap to them. Every coach 
and trainer is supposed to be able, by 
some magical means, to improve the 
style of such players so that they 
may become more efficient in some 
particular sport. 

Now, as every coach knows, this is 
often a difficult proceeding. It has 
been claimed that even highly paid 
professional players, well aware of 
defects in their style, have spent con- 
siderable time and money in ar effort 
to eliminate faulty habits, and tech- 
niques and have not always been able 
to do so. Many a coach has tried for 
months to eradicate a fault in one of 
his players but eventually has given it 
up as “love’s labor lost.” 

What is it about an ingrained ath- 
letic style that makes it so tough to 
change? Let us take, for example, the 
case of a golfer who cannot keep his 
eye on the ball. He cannot connect 
properly with the ball and he blames 
it on his inability to keep his head 
fixed and his eye on the ball. He con- 
centrates on “keeping his eye on the 


ball” but to no avail. He goes on top- 
ping the ball or digging up the ground 
in front of it, despite all his desperate 
decision to keep his eye on the ball. 

The trouble with this unhappy golfer 
is that he is thinking only in terms 
of “eye on the ball,” when as a matter 
of fact, the muscles of the eye are just 
one single unit in a whole complex 
pattern of muscular coordination that 
may go all the way down to the toes. 
No doybt, if you saw this golfer in 
action, you would notice that the angle 
of his body does not remain constant 
throughout the swing, which would be 
a factor much more responsible for his 
failure to hit squarely, because if he 
rises from his bent position as he comes 
down on the swing he is inciting the 


turn of the head. The whole pattern 
of his stroke is in disorder, not merely 
the act of eyeing the ball. 

This complex muscular pattern may 
be likened to a punched roll of music 
on a player piano. The minute you 
get the roll started, the various notes 
click off automatically and once begun, 
cannot be changed. 

So it is with a particular set of 
movements in golf, football or any 
other sport. By long habitual use, a 
player ingrains a certain set of muscu- 
lar reactions into his play and they 
are all tied up together just like the 
notes on a music roll, “Taking his 
eyes off the ball” is included in this 
pattern of muscular movement that 
unreels itself inside of him. Once hav- 
ing started that pattern in motion, he 
automatically goes through with the 
whole thing, defects and all, including 
“taking his eyes off the ball.” 

Now, in retraining, if you concen- 
trate merely on the eyes, failure is 
guaranteed, because you overlook the 
vital fact that there are at least several 


muscular movements that precede the 
eye movements and which pre-deter- 
mine what the head and eye move- 
ments shall be as the habit-pattern 
automatically clicks itself off. The 
only way to correct the fault is to al- 
ter the whole muscular habit-pattern 
that leads up to it and causes it. It is 
in the “connected series of preliminary 
acts” that the change must be made. 
At first glance, this principle seems 
to make our problem more difficult 
than it was before, but it really throws 
a flood of light on the whole mechan- 
ism that underlies “styles.” By this 
principle we now discover why it is 
that a player will try to perform in 
a habitual way that “feels” right to 
him, in spite of the fact that he has 
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"Bring them all together in a new and correct connected series." Picture of Olin Dutra, former U. S. open champion 


been told many times that his method 
is wrong. It “feels” right to him be- 
cause it is part of a whole, ingrained, 
muscular habit-system, over which he 
has no conscious control, once it gets 
started. 

The question now arises: How can 
the muscular habit pattern be changed? 

The first step lies in analyzing the 
acts that come before the faulty one. 
In swimming, for example, a faulty 
leg motion may be connected up with 
a certain movement of the left arm 
and that in turn with a twist of the 
neck in breathing. Raising the head 
in golf may be connected with the pre- 
liminary arm swing and may go even 
farther back to the player's faulty 
stance. 

Having traced out the faulty habit 
pattern, right back to its origin, it 1s 
necessary to work out, step by step, 
sometimes even muscle by muscle, a 
whole new, correct series of acts, or 
units, to form a new habit pattern, or 
what an authority in this field (F. M. 


[Concluded on page 32] 
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A LEASH FOR A WORLD'S CHAMPION: 
Jack Medica, greatest swimmer of the day, 
getting into the harness which Coach Ray 
Daughters has devised for the purpose of 
controlling and recording his speed. The cable 
is attached to a meter. 
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Superior 

THE GYMNASIUM BECOMES THE ARENA FOR A BILLIARD EXHIBITION: 

Charles C. Peterson, the famous fancy shot expert, demonstrating the plain and 

fancy phases of the royal game to the students of West Technical High School at 

Cleveland, O. It was an all-day performance for Peterson in order to give every 
student a chance to see the exhibition. 


SARS 

Underwood 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: The boys of Long 
Beach, Calif., high schools with the 8-oared shells which have been placed at their 


disposal by the Long Beach Recreation Commission, for weekly practice runs over 
the Olympic Rowing Course at Long Beach. 


Below—THE WORLD'S No. | WOMAN TENNIS PLAYER TUNES UP HER 
STROKES: Mrs. Helen Wills Moody demonstrates to the satisfaction of New York 
tennis critics that she is as good as ever. These pictures were taken during her 
recent visit east when she played Vincent Richards in an exhibition on a daylight- 
flooded indoor court. 
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A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION, VI 


Physical activity and its effect upon the 
bodily functions. Posture, Fatigue, Rest 


By W. G. Moorhead 


This is the sixth of Mr. Moorhead's series 
of seven articles on a program of health in- 
struction for the high school, based on the 
curriculum set up by the Division of Health 
and Physical Education of the Department of 
Public Instruction, State of Pennsylvania, of 
which Mr. Moorhead is the chief. 


CONSIDERATION of physi- 

cal activity and the general 

effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions leads us to one of the most 
fundamental aspects of our program of 
physical education and athletics. 

If we are to give more serious con- 
sideration to the physical welfare of 
the participant in our athletic pro- 
gram, we must necessarily adapt that 
program to the needs and physical ca- 
pacities of the great number of boys 
and girls who are taking an active 
part in such a program, Our health 
examinations must be more thorough; 
and we should realize that it is not 
merely a screening process, but one 
which is set up to protect the individ- 
ual whose health handicaps make it 
necessary for us to keep him out of 
strenuous athletic competion. It, there- 
fore, becomes essential that there 
should be more definite knowledge con- 
cerning the best type of exercise and 
the right methods of procedure with 
exact information upon the results of 
different types of exercise upon organic 
neuro-muscular systems. Therefore, a 
study of physical activity and of physi- 
cal efficiency as a positive health fac- 
tor should be most helpful in develop- 
ing an understanding of this most im- 
portant problem. 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITY AND 
POSTURE 
I. Physical Activity 
A. Desire for physical activity a part of 
nature's plan for growth, development 
and the maintenance of health 
1, Observe: feelings when compelled 
to sit still for any length of time 
in school, in church; little children 
told to sit still 
. Observe forms of physical activity: 
compare apparent amount: of time 
each group devotes to exercise will- 
ingly, in work or play 
B. Physical activity involves the use of 
the bones and muscles 
1. The bones 
a. Composition of bones 
b. Joints 
c. The uses of bones 
d. Essentials for growth and devel- 
opment 
(1) Proper nourishment, especial- 
ly bone-building vitamins and 
minerals (lime and phosphor- 
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(2) Sunshine (helps body to make 
its own bone-building vita- 
mins) 

(3) Refraining from use of to- 
bacco while bones are grow- 


ing 
(4) Non-use of alcoholic drinks 
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(5) Correction of some physical 
handicaps 
(6) Correct use of bones 
Posture in sitting, lying, 
standing, walking 
(7) Proper care or correction 
(a) Dislocation, sprains, 
strains, fractures 
(b) Curvatures: lateral, pos- 
terior 
(c) Weak feet 
2. Muscles 
Kinds of muscles 
a. Voluntary 
(1) Include muscles of arms, 
. legs, trunk, etc. 
(2) Simple structure 
(3) Function 
(a) To produce niovement 
(b) To support the body 
(c) To protect certain parts 
of the body 
(4) How the muscles produce ac- 
tion 
(a) Contractility 
(b) Tendons 
(c) Arrangement in pairs 
(d) Neuro-muscular connec- 
tion (simplified) 
b. Involuntary 
(1) Control of the heart, circula- 
tory system, breathing, diges- 
tion 
(2) Simple structure 
(3) Involuntary muscles depend 
on exercise of the large vol- 
untary muscles for strength 
and efficient functioning 
Emphasize that the heart is 
a muscle and can be strength- 
ened by exercise of hig-mus- 
cle groups 
The need for activity of the big- 
muscle groups 
1.To improve muscle tone and 
strength 
a. Relation to posture—ptosis espe- 
cially 
bh. Need for nutritious diet 
c. Effect of alcohol and tobacco 
.To promote growth and develop- 
ment of the vital organs and sys- 
tems of the body 
Need for recognition and practice 
of this principle during the period 
of growth and development of boys 
and girls 
3. To stimulate the functioning of the 
vital systems of the body 
Circulatory, respiratory, nervous, 
digestive (non-technical  discus- 
sion) 
4.To develop skill in control of the 
body in many activities 
.To increase mental alertness 
through removal of fatigue prod- 
ucts and increase of food and oxy- 
gen supply 
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. Selecting desirable types of big-mus- 


cle activity 
1. Enjoyable—work or play 
a. Effect of emotional reaction on 
functioning of the systems of the 
body (non-technical discussion) 
b. Advantages of plays, games and 
sports versus calisthenics 
c. Need for wholesome emotional 
expression 
2. Out of doors—sunshine 
3. Companionship of others 
4. Amount needed in relation to age 
The adolescent—2 hours daily 


5. Amount needed in relation to oc- 
cupation 
6. The financial aspects of different 
forms 
7. The need for development of in- 
terest and skills in some form of 
recreative activity (involving big- 
muscle activity) which will tend to 
be carried on all through life 
E. Conditions limiting amount and type 
of physical activity 
1. Heart defect—importance of dis- 
covery through health examination. 
Dangers of participating in ath- 
letics 
2. Tuberculosis—importance of dis- 
covery through health examination. 
Dangers of participating in ath- 
letics 
3. Recovery from illness 
4. Cripple 
5. Malnutrition—importance of rest 
6. Menstruation 
a. Avoid undue fatigue, work or 
strain 
b. Exercise in moderation desirable 
c. Avoid vigorous running and 
jumping 
7. Age of growth and development 
Dangers of strenuous athletics, 
football, basketball in the junior 
high school because vital organs 
not fully developed. Problem of 
individual growth 
8. Over-fatigue 
a. Fatigue products accumulate 
more rapidly than can be re- 
moved by the blood 
b. Importance of rest 
9. Strains and muscle soreness 
F. Corrective features of exercise 
1. Relieves constipation 
2. Helps to prevent the accumulation 
of excess fatty tissue 
3. Stimulates the appetite and im- 
proves digestion 
4. Corrective exercises for postural 
defects 
II. Posture 
A. Values of good posture 
1.The pupils’ reasons for desiring 
good posture 
a.To improve his appearance— 
clothes look better 
b. To make a good impression—in 
school, social and business life. 
Conveys impression of energy, 
alertness, self-respect 
c. Boys—in imitation of athletes 
and soldiers 
Other values 
a. Health: to allow space for nor- 
mal growth, development and 
efficient functioning of the in- 
ternal organs; to promote nor- 
mal growth and development of 
bones and muscles 
. Mental: mental states reflected 
in posture and vice versa 
. Physical: cultivate ease, poise, 
grace, certain amount of relaxa- 
tion, a readiness for action 
B. Common postural defects 
Head forward, flat chest, round 
shoulders, hollow back, lateral cur- 
vature, relaxed abdominal walls, flat 
or weak feet 
C. Some causes of poor posture 
1. Poor nutrition: growth and de- 
velopment of bones, muscles and 
organs affected by habits and 
practices in relation to foods 
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2. Mental attitudes: depression, care- 
lessness, discouragement, etc., re- 
flected in posture 

3. Habits: faulty habits of standing, 

sitting, lying, walking 

. Lack of muscular strength 

.Clothing: tight fitting clothing; 

too much weight supported by 
shoulders; ill-fitting shoes, high- 

heeled shoes 

6. Carrying books, newspapers or 

other weights habitually on one 

side 
. Furniture 
a. At home: using dining room 
chairs, study chairs and tables 
of improper size and height; 
sleeping on high pillows 
b. At school: desks too high, too 
low; seats too high, too low; 
seat too far away from desk; 
desk overlapping seat too far 
8. Improper lighting: at school, at 
home 

9. Physical defects: defective vision, 
defective hearing 

10. Occupation 

11. Disease or illness: rickets, tuber- 
culosis; infantile paralysis; defec- 
tive muscle or ligament tissue; 
prolonged illness 
D. Effects of poor posture 
1. Disturbance of functioning of di- 
gestive, respiratory, excretory, 
nervous systems. May result in 
constipation, nervousness, indiges- 
tion, headache, fatigue, lack of 
strength and endurance. (Present 
the fact that the body is capable 
of making adjustments to bad 
posture) 

2. Mental depression 

3. Strain on certain muscles and 
ligaments ; over and under growth 
and development of certain mus- 
cles 

4. Resistance to disease lowered 

E. Improvement of posture 

1. Removal of cause so far as pos- 
sible 

2. Improvement in habits especially 
while boy or girl is growing 

3. Build strength in muscles that 
hold body in good posture 

4. Maintain happy, cheerful disposi- 
tion 
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Suggested Activities 


I. Prepare a discussion based on obser- 
vation of the physical activity habits 
of animals, babies and children, and 
adults noting especially (a) nature 
of activity, play or work; (b) atti- 
tude—enjoyment or dislike; (c) ap- 
proximate amount daily 

II. Each pupil present a plan by which 
he can secure approximately two 
hours daily of big-muscle activity, 
i.e., walking to school, physical edu- 
cation classes, athletics, work at 
home, sports outside of school, etc. 
III. Each pupil choose a type of big- 
muscle recreative activity in which he 
would like to improve his skill dur- 
ing the year. If possible, try to select 
one that is appropriate for each sea- 
son—swimming, hiking, tennis, skat- 
ing, horseback riding. Try to provide 
opportunity for the development of 
skills involved through the physical 
education program. Check frequently 
throughout the year 


IV. Study opportunities which the com- 


munity provides for recreation, (a) 
spectator type, (b) participation type. 
Discuss needs 

V Study examples of good posture: 
American Indian; art—especially in 
sculpture; soldiers 


VI. Try to have the physical education 
teacher cooperate in a study of the 
posture needs of the class 

VII. Adjust seats to fit individual pupils 


FATIGUE AND REST 
KNOWLEDGES 
The cycle of life: Activity—Fatigue 
Recovery through rest. 
I. Activity 
A. Relation to energy supply, expendi- 
ture and replenishment 
B. Some forms of activity 
1. Work 
a. Factors which condition one’s ca- 
pacity for work 
(1) Individual differences in en- 
ergy supply and expenditure 
of energy 
(2) Illness or fatigue 
(3) Mental conflicts, repressions, 
lack of interest 
(4) Status of one’s health 
(5) Surroundings: temperature, 
light, atmosphere, noise 
(6) Nature of task: interesting, 
monotonous, complexity, 
rhythm 
(7) Length of working day: 
overtime work; distribution 
of pauses for rest; work 
habits, e.g., elimination of 
superfluous movements, con- 
centration 
(8) Attitudes of self and co- 
workers, congenial, coopera- 
tive 
b. Individual variations in working 
(1) Typical ways of working 
(a) “Warming up”—a gradu- 
al improvement at the be- 
ginning before the general 
decrease in output begins 
(b) “Initial spurt’”—superior 
performance at the be- 
ginning followed by rapid 
falling off 
(c) “End = spurt” — improve- 
ment toward the end of 
the task 
. Meaning of efficiency in work— 
the economy of the use of en- 
ergy, doing best possible work 
with smallest output of energy in 
the shortest time. Quality of 
work more important than speed 
. Types of work 
(1) Predominantly big-muscle 
activity 
(2) Predominantly mental activ- 
ity 
e. Some fatigue hazards 
(1) In industry: overtime, piece- 
work at home, lack of oppor- 
tunity for relaxation during 
working hours, repetition of 
same actions 
(2) In agriculture: excessive use 
of certain big-muscles in ac- 
tivity, long hours 
(3) In the teaching profession: 
long hours of study at night 
after a day of similar work; 
constant demands on nervous 


energy 
(4) In school 
(a) Demands on energy of 
home, school and other 
activities 
(b) Dangers of some pupils 
carrying excessive loads 
—study, social life and 
home work 
(c) Long hours of home 


study 
2. Play 
a. Wholesome forms to be encour- 
aged because of values in the 
promotion of normal growth and 
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development physically, mentally, 

socially and emotionally 

(1) Play tendencies of children 
in the different periods of 
development 

(2) Satisfying activities for the 
different play periods. The 
importance of the natural 
development of big-muscle 
co-ordinations preceding the 
development of the accessory 
muscles or finer coordina- 


tions 

(3) Amount of big-muscle activ- 
ity needed daily for normal 
growth and development 


b. Situations which afford fatigue 


hazards 
(1) Play activities greatly pro- 
longed without adequate 
breaks for rest 
(2) The use of highly organized 
games requiring high degree 
of skill and mental activity 
for children of lower age 
groups, e.g., basketball in the 
fourth grade 
(3) Play activities continued late 
at night 
(a) Neighborhood gangs 
(b) Dancing 
(c) Social activities 
(d) Traveling for athletic ac- 
tivities 
(4) Over-strenuous activities for 
certain children—nervous 
types, malnourished 
(5) Inadequate rest following 
play activities 
(6) Athletic programs for ado- 
lescents in which certain 
physiological and anatomical 
facts are disregarded 
(a) The fundamental impor- 
tance of conservation of 
energy during adoles- 
cence 
1' For the maintenance of 
efficient functioning of 
body systems 
2' For the promotion of nor- 
mal physical growth and 
development ; 

a' Period of rapid growth 
making great demands 
on heart; tendency to 
unequal growth of 
parts, e.g., skeletal and 
muscular system or or- 
gans 

b' Appearance of healthy 

physique not safe guide 
in judging strength or 
power of endurance 
Importance of heart 
examination previous 
to participation § in 
_ athletics f 
Differentiation in skele- 
tal growth of boys and 
girls : 

17 The pelvic girdle; 
the shoulder girdle 
2? As result of this dif- 
ference running and 
throwing activities 
tend to require great- 
er expenditure of 
energy for girls than 

for boys 

d' Tendency of heart and 
lung power to be less 
in girls than in hovs 
Activities requiring 
speed and endurance 
tend to require greater 
expenditure of energy 
on part of girls than of 
boys 

3' For the normal develop- 

ment of the reproductive 

system 

xcessive participation in 

athletic activities without 

due regard for the physio- 

logical changes involved 

at this period may deplete 

energ supply for this 

new function 


c 


c. Tle importance of regulating 


play activities in proper propor- 
tion to other activities and to rest 
[Continued on page 30] 
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FIGHTIN’ MOOD 


By Russell J. Schill 


When two teams are evenly matched in physice! 
ability, Mr. Schill will put his money on the team 
with the brighter, the more inspired and inspiring 
eader. Anyhow, that's the way it has worked out for 
him over the past eight years during which his 
football teams won 65 games, lost eight and tied 
seven. A year ago the author left Struthers, Ohio, 
High School to take over the coachship at Ellwood 
City, Penna., High School. 


HE high school football coach 

who fails to develop a player to 

take up the team leadership where 
the coach leaves off exposes his team 
to a weakness that is often the turning 
point between victory and defeat when 
rival teams are otherwise evenly 
matched. 

In this brief article on developing 
the kind of captain who can wield 
this balance of power I am taking the 
point of view that football leadership 
is largely the result of training. That 
is, I am going more than half way 
over to the side of the environmental- 
ists. To be sure, the boy I look for is 
one with certain qualifications, but it 
is neither here nor there with me 
whether he was born with these or got 
them in the bloodstream or in nur- 
sery school. The job of making a foot- 
ball captain out of this qualified player 
is one of training—the coach, like 
Mark Hopkins, on one end of the log 
and the player on the other. 

We all know what we look for in 
the way of qualities of leadership in 


football — brains, football ability, 
character, appearance, school spirit, 
initiative, personality, cooperation, 


loyalty and fight. These are perhaps 
vague and somewhat abused terms, 
and they overlap here and there. But 
they give the idea of what we are 
seeking. 

As soon as the football season is 
over I begin to look over the list of 
boys who will be back for one more 
year. I pick out one who seems to me 
to have the above qualifications in the 
greatest degree, let him know that I 
want him to train and study to be 
next year’s captain, and then go to 
work with him. Let me say here that 
I do not take a chance on getting a 
boy who seems less qualified than some 
other by leaving the selection up to 
the squad; nor will I have anything 
to do with the co-captain and multi- 
ple-captain system which has some 
vogue. 

Having selected the boy on whom 
I pin my hopes, I immediately take 
him into my confidence. I have him 
frequently to my home where we talk 
about as wide a range of subjects as 
possible in order to broaden the basis 


An article on developing a captain, in 
which melodrama flares right and left 


of our relationship. We go to different 
sports events throughout the winter 
months, and if we see a real fighting 
hockey captain, or a_ basketball cap- 
tain, we make it our business to go 
down to the dressing room after the 
game and have a chat with him. In 
other words, throughout the inactive 
season of football my captain candi- 
date is encouraged to do a great deal 


of observing. 


Throughout the spring and summer 
months we study our opponents, for 
the coming season, taking into consid- 
eration their expected strength and 
style of play. Twice a week we’ will 
sit down in the evenings and’ discuss 
various situations that a-captain might 
be confronted with in a game. A great 
many times we get out the football 
chart and play a whole game through, 
with the captain answering all the 
questions that I might ask him in re- 
gard to penalties, team problems, sit- 
uations on times-out, between quarters 
and substitutions. 

By the time September rolls around, 
the captain is a strategist and practi- 
cally a seasoned leader. This is a big 
asset in helping him gain the confi- 
dence of the other sixty boys on the 
squad. As soon as the squad has 
worked out for about two weeks and 
I have a good line on my roster as to 
their ability and character, the cap- 
tain and myself go into conferences 
on our team personnel. 

In these conferences we find out 
which boys on the squad need to be 
called to battle with sharp words and 
which ones need encouragement just 
before the game. We also discuss the 


possibilities of each boy when he is 
actually under fire. 

After the first two weeks of the 
fall training, the squad is ready to 
make active use of the captain. From 
now on throughout the season I have 
the captain take the limelight with 
the squad. He talks to the squad every 
night either before, after, or during 
the practice, so that they will gain 
confidence in their leader and respect 
his words of encouragement, 

If a member of the squad comes in 
off the field discouraged or in an angry 
mood, the captain calls him aside and 
gives him words of encouragement and 
praise. 

When we have a sick or injured 
player on our squad, the captain and 
myself are on the job to visit him and 
to do everything possible to make him 
comfortable in his distress. At all 
school pep assemblies and club pep 
meetings throughout the town, the 
captain is on the scene to help put 
over the affair. 

After the captain has been firmly 
set into the hearts of every squad 
member, I set about to working the 
psychology for each game. The word 
“psychology” nowadays may mean al- 
most anything. But with us it refers 
to the science, or tactics, if you pre- 
fer, of getting the players into the 
desirable frame of mind for a ,given 
game. In two words, it is “fightin’ 
mood.” 

Every football coach knows there 
is nothing more important for victory 
than the mental attitude of his players 
before a game. He appreciates the 
fact that after the game has begun not 
much can be done from the outside to 
change the players emotionally. If he 
enters the game in the wrong mental 
attitude, it is too late to do anything 
about it. 

Somehow my teams have been able 
to be keyed up to an emotional pitch 
Saturday after Saturday, and every 
coach will agree that this is remark- 
able. We don’t use mirrors or consult 
a medium, unless you can call our 
captain this. I must say that he has 
succeeded in working wonders. For 
instance— 

I remember our playing one of the 
hardest games on our schedule one 
year. The previous spring the coach 
of the opposing team had been a can- 
didate along with me for the head 
coaching position of the school where 
I was then coaching. I found out that 
this coach was out to give us an awful 

[Continued on page 36] 


SPEEDARCH 


All-Purpose. A new de- 
sign with slanting topand 
a fabric eyelet stay which 
curves down to form a 
doublevampand give four 
thicknesses of fabric 
where wear is hardest. 
Light in weight. Flexible 
Arch Cushion. Shock- 
Proof insole. 


ARCH-KEDS 


All-Purpose. Built ona 
special slim foot-con- 
forming last to hug the 
arch requiring more than 
average support. Outside 
reinforcing back stays. 
Flexible Arch Cushion. 
Shock-Proof insole. 


RAMPART 


Tennis. Moderately 
priced tennis oxford of 
the lace-to-toe type. 
Shock-Proof insole. 


REASONS 


why you should recommend 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Keds to every boy in 


TRIUMPH 


Tennis. This light- 
weight oxford was de- 
signed with approval of 
one of the greatest tennis 
champions. Flexible Arch 
Cushion. Duck insole and 
loose lining. 


OUTDOOR 


Soft Ball. Specially de- 
signed for soft ball or 
kitten ball. Heavy one- 
piece cleated sole. oe 
er toe guard. Shock- 
Proof insole. 


KLINGTITE 


All-Purpose. A navy 
blue bal, ideal for school 
and sports wear. Perfectly 
adapted for basketball 
and gymnasium. Slanting 
top. Shock-Proof insole. 


your school! 


THE NATURAL SHOE 


FOR GROWING FEET 


They are not KEDS unless the name 
KEDS appears on the shoe 


HREE famous features make Keds an ideal shoe, not 

only for gymnasium and athletic field, but also for 
general Spring and Summer wear. The Scientific Last, 
perfected through years of research, makes Keds fit 
healthy feet and encourage their normal growth. The 
Shock-Proof insole protects against jolt and jar to lessen 
fatigue. The new Flexible Arch Cushion, developed to 
assist in avoiding foot weaknesses, adds comfort in pro- 
portion to the extra support it provides. 

But the superiority of Keds does not end with these 
three outstanding developments in the making of canvas 
shoes. The back seam is built to make Keds fit the Achilles 
tendon. The uppers are made of duck that is strong, yet 
full-breathing. For perfect balance of freedom and sup- 
port, recommend Keds, especially to younger boys. 

A boy likes to wear Keds because he has learned that 
they help him run faster. That natural inclination to- 
wards Keds is one for you to encourage. Specifying 
Keds as standard equipment in your school means better 
feet on which to build your varsity squads. 
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KEDS 


Scientific Last 


The Keds “Scientific Last” makes Keds fit 
normal, healthy feet while providing the maxi- 
mum comfort and support. It represents years 
of study and research. 


KEDS 


Shock-Proof Insole 


The Keds “Shock- Proof” insole, a built-in 
cushion of resilient sponge rubber, re- 
duces fatigue by protecting the foot from 
jolts and jars. 


Flexible Arch Cushion 


The new Keds “Flexible Arch Cushion,” 
as its name implies, gives extra support 
to the arch and protects the foot from 
jolts and jars at the same time. 


71 STYLES TO AS. 
SURE COMFORT AND 
PERFECT SUPPORT 


CONQUEST 


All-Purpose. High- 
grade, sturdy, lace-to-toe 
style with vulcanized 
crepe sole. Practical for 
general use. Also made in 
white for girls. 


STRIDE 


All-Purpose. One of 
the most popular service- 
able shoes at a moderate 
price for knockabout use. 
Arch supporting stays 
and Shock- Proof insole. 


SHORTSTOP DELUXE 


All-Purpose. One of the 
lowest priced Keds forall 
around use. Arch support- 
ing stays, toe cap, and 
eyelet stays have crushed 
leather finish. Shock- 
Proof insole. 


METEOR 


Basketball. Low- 
— buffed crepe sole 

asketball shoe for men 
and women. A good gym- 
nasium shoe withcushion 
heel. Shock-Proof insole. 


Keds 


COMET 


Basketball. A popular 
basketball shoe with Flex- 
ible Arch Cushion. Duck 
insole. Molded crepe out- 
sole gives remarkable 
traction. 


SPRING-STEP and CAGER 


Basketball. Well-bal- 
anced basketball shoe ap- 
proved by leading play- 
ers. Spring-stephas buffed 
crepe outsole; the Cager, 
a non-marking black 
molded sole. Combina- 
tion built-in arch and 
heel cushion. Duck in- 
sole minimizes friction. 


SURESHOT 


Basketball. A low- 

pesos light-weight bas- 
etball shoe. Loose lined. 

Shock-Proof insole. 


RADCLIFFE 


Girls’ Gym. Low- 
—— gymnasium shoe 
or women and girls. 
Shock-Proof insole. 
Crepe knurled outsole. 
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United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


Royal road to tennis 


LAWN TENNIS MADE EASY. By 
Bunny Austin. Pp, 110, illustrated—photo- 
graphs. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


TS NGLAND’'S world-famous ten- 
| nis star is revealed in this book 
JU as a teacher of the first rank: 
his enthusiasm for the lesson he has 
undertaken to teach is evident in every 
line; he goes directly to each problem 
with the dispatch of one sure of his 
subject and his teaching technique. 

This book is a worthy contribution 
to tennis literature because it makes 
available to all the system of tennis 
instruction known as the Austin-Caul- 
feild System, named after the author 
and his coach, Captain G. B. Caulfeild. 
Che system, as it has been evolved, is 


The movements used in swinging an 
axe, a hatchet, a sickle, a brush, are 
utilized in simplifying the learning of 
proper stroke technique. It is convinc- 
ing, and this reviewer regards it as the 
best lesson plan that the literature of 
the game has produced. The material 
is well organized, the sentences short 
and pointed, the type easy to read. 
Every stroke is classified, and the dif- 
ferences between similar strokes, such 
as the slice, the chop and the cut, are 
sharply marked. The work is striking- 
ly illustrated with excerpts from the 
3ritish-Gaumont instructional tennis 
film, in which Austin is the demonstra- 
tor, and from Austin’s own collection 
of pictures. Among the latter are pho- 
tographs showing the use of the 
hatchet, axe, sickle, etc., in acquiring 
sound tennis strokes. The book in- 


Austin,” he whispered diffidently, “but | 
think you've forgotten your trousers.” 
Austin also repeats some of the re- 
marks the fancy ladies made on seeing 
him in all his, or rather most of his, 
nakedness. “Oh, hasn’t Austin got hairy 
legs?” one remarked, to which Austin 
would have liked to reply, “Well, ma- 
dam, what did you expect—feathers ?” 
PAUL R. DAVIS 


1936 Track & Field Guide 


N.C.A.A. 1936 OFFICIAL TRACK 
AND FIELD HANDBOOK. No. 112R, 
Spalding’s Athletic Library. New York: 
American Sports Publishing Co. Pp. 96. 
25 cents. 

“a RACK and field is one of the 
sports* in which the high 
schools have official representa- 

tion on the National Collegiate A.A. 


AUSTIN'S SMASH: The author “killing” an 
overhead lob. “Note the left arm pointing 
to the sky and the knees bent," he says. "Note 
especially the disk at the end of the racket 


the result of a collaboration which 
Austin arranged three years ago when, 
after five years of international tennis, 
he encountered “difficulties that threat- 
ened to choke and put an end to my 
career.” Anyone who is familiar with 
Austin’s career on the courts may sus- 
pect that the player is exaggerating the 
extent of the difficulties in which he 
found himself. But it is true that here 
was a first-class tennis player who had 
reached an impasse in his road to im- 
provement, and had decided that if he 
were to gain further objectives he 
would have to take a detour. When he 
met Captain Caulfeild, the detour was 
charted; and this book is a fascinating 
road map of the whole course. The 
author says: 

The System, simply, is a method of 
teaching stroke production in lawn tennis 
by means of suggestion and comparison 
—the simple comparison of the methods 
in lawn tennis not only to those in other 


sports . . . but to those in such occupa- 
tions as mining and lumbering. 


pointing to the sky. Here, however, as in the 
serve, the left arm at the end of the stroke 
should have swung down sooner. This would 
have given greater freedom to the stroke, and 


cludes chapters on tactics, special com- 
ment on tennis for girls, diet and train- 
ing, and clothes for the player. In this 
last connection, it is interesting to 
recall that Austin is the person who 
popularized shorts in the big tourna- 
ments, and the first to essay the Wim- 
bledon centre court in this abbreviated 
garb. Austin recalls the first time he 
decided to flaunt custom and appear in 
shorts in a tournament along the 
Riviera. 


I myself took two years to summon up 
enough courage to wear shorts, although 
for years I had known how much more 
healthy, comfortable and reasonable they 
were for tennis. I hovered in my bed- 
room... putting them on, taking them 
off, putting them on again... . At last I 
summoned all my courage, put and kept 
them on, and wearing an overcoat to 
conceal them as much as possible, went 
out of the hotel to play. My bare legs 
protruded beneath my coat and I slunk 
through the lobby self-consciously. As I 
passed through the door an agitated 
porter followed me. “Excuse me, Mr. 


greater power.” Austin calls the smash "one of 
the easiest strokes to teach," and likens the 
action to that of putting the shot. Illustration 
from “Lawn Tennis Made Easy" (Macmillan). 


rules committee. This representation 
is desirable on these college committees 
because the college rules are the pattern 
for the high schools and receive wide 
distribution through the excellent pub- 
lication facilities of the American 
Sports Publishing Co. under the edi- 
torship of John Doyle of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros. 

In the Swimming Guide for 1936 
evidence of the growing high school 
influence was seen in the re-arrange- 
ment of the national interscholastic 
records into high school and prep 
school sections. Now in the Track and 
Field Guide we find the high school 


*The high schools, through their National 
Federation, also have actual representation on 
the Swimming Rules Committee, and on the Na- 
tional Basketball Committee, which, however, is 
not an N.C.A.A.-controlled committee, but is one 
made up of representatives of the A.A.U., the 
Y.M.C.A., the N.C.A.A., the National Federa- 
tion (high schools) and the Canadian Amateur 
Basketball Association. The high schools for 
years sought representation on the N.C.A.A. 
ootball Rules Committee, but no longer do so 
because they now publish their own rule book 
and interpretations. 
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consciousness realized as never before in 
this sport, in a ringing article by E. A. 
Thomas, the Kansas state secretary, who 
sits as the only high school member of the 
N.C.A.A, Track and Field Rules Commit- 
tee. The editors gave Mr. Thomas a page 
in which to put over his message, and he 
made every word count. He is in favor of 
changing the track and field rules and pro- 
gram of events as observed by the college 
wherever it is found unsuitable for athletes 


of high school age: instead of a discus | 


which most high school boys can’t grip 
securely, he would have a smaller discus; 
instead of 42-inch high hurdles, he wants, 
and has gotten, 39-inch high hurdles. 
Whether or not you, dear reader, like 39- 
inch high hurdles, you cannot but admire 


the progressive attitude of your represen- | 


tative on the rules committee. He seems 
capable of going over obstacles of any 
height in getting for high schools the rules 
and materials his tests prescribe. How- 


ever, we want to take this opportunity to | 


warn Mr. Thomas to watch his step, espe- 
cially when writing such bold and sensible 
statements as “There is nothing sacred 
about the track and field program so far as 
high schools are concerned.” Great heavens, 
sir, is this the proper 200% American atti- 
tude to assume toward anything that has 
been standing as long as the 120-yards high 
hurdles? Be careful or Mr. Hearst will be 
declaring you unconstitutional. 

JACK LIPPERT 


Other new books received 


Softball. Softball Yearbook, 1936. This 
is the official annual of The Amateur Soft- 
ball Association of America, and contains 
the official rules, instructions on how to 
conduct a tournament, how to lay out a 
diamond, and other helpful information 
on the game that, in organized leagues 
under the A .S. A. A., attracted 61,764,000 
spectators during the 1935 season, and was 
played by close to a million players on 
61,758 teams. This booklet is published by 
the Chicago American and the Athletic In- 
stitute, and although a price of 25 cents 
is marked on the cover, Colonel Brown of 
the Institute tells us that high school 
coaches may obtain a copy free if they 
write to M. J. Pauley, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 

Tumbling. Tumbling for Girls. By Marna 
Venable Brady. This is one of the few 
books on tumbling that have been written 
especially for girls. It is written expressly 
for high school and college instructors. 
Miss Brady’s compact volume is gener- 
ously illustrated with good photographs of 
her Bryn Mawr tumblers, and supple- 
mented with stick drawings. (Lea & 
Febiger, $1.50.) 

Swimming. Swim: Teach Yourself to 

wim. By Margaret Penton Hamilton. As 
the title suggests, this 64-page book is a 
course in swimming, with Miss Hamilton 
as the unseen coach projecting a pleasant 
personality into simple and _ brightly 
phrased lessons for beginners. We espe- 
cially recommend it for the timid and 
afraid. Instructors would be interested in 
the book for observing the methods, some 
of them novel, used by one who “has 
taught thousands to swim in an incredibly 
short time,” as stated in the foreword by 
Nell Snead. Amusing pen drawings em- 
phasize the points brought out in the text. 
(A. L. Burt Co., $1.) 
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about the way various kinds of 
athletic uniforms can take it? 


HOUGHT you might like to get a slant from an old 
athletic reconditioner’s viewpoint, so we wrote some 
booklets about football togs and other things. 
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The following booklets are now ready 
...any or all are yours for the asking: 


No. 1 ‘Football Shoes” 
No. 2 ‘Football Pants—All Kinds’”’ 
No. 3 ‘‘Helmets— Shoulder Pads and Hip Pads,” 


and something about injuries 


MORE BOOKLETS LATER 


0 


Pertinent Facts and Construc- 
tive Suggestions for Your Bud- 
get’s Sake— Frank and Honest 
Criticism for Your Players’ Sake 


Nothing for Our Sake— 
Whatever You Buy—We Can Fix 


Address, Dep’t S, 


IVORY SYSTEM 


Athletic Reconditioners 
SALEM and PEABODY, MASS. 
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OLYMPIC STUDY TOUR 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


. . June 29—Sept. 1, 1936 


Cooperation Graduate School, Summer 
School and World "Y" Tours 


Courses in Physical Education, Inter- 


national Relations, Economics, Social 
Conditions, Religious Conditions. 
PLAN 
First half (June 29—July 15) at 
Springfield. 
Second half on boat, abroad and 
returning. ’ 
CREDIT 


Maximum of 8 semester hours graduate 
credit possible. 


ITINERARY 
London, Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva, 
Paris. 
EXPENSE 


Olympics alone, $365. Sail on Bremen 
July 16. Return on Columbia Aua. 14. 
Olympics and Tour, $445. Olympics 
Tour and Summer School, $560. 
(8 Sem. Hrs., Tuition and Board) 


Summer School June 29— August 1 


Physical Education, Social Science, 
Genera! Education. Undergraduate 
and Graduate Courses. 


For Information and Bulletins address 


DR. ELMER BERRY 
Director Summer School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 
Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session August 10 to 27 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
Health, Physical Education, and Athletic Coaching. 


SEEKERS of degrees in Health and Physical Edu- 

cation find Penn State's popular summer session 
ideal. Combines thorough study with real vacation 
enjoyment in the heart of Pennsylvania. Unusual 
recreational opportunities. Modern gymnasium. 
Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. 
Undergraduate courses leading to baccalaureate 


degree. Special courses in athletic coaching for 
men and women. Nationally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


| 


| 


| term coaching schools and the regular summer 


| BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 


Coaching School 
Directory 


The following directory includes the short- 


sessions offering special courses in coaching. 
This directory, for the May and June issues, 
will be enlarged to include those schools that 
were not ready to announce their 1936 plans 
at the time this issue went to press. 
= 
BLANEY PARK—Blaney, Ind. July 5-12. John 
McCarthy, director. 


10-15. Paul D. Hinkle, director. 
CAM HENDERSON'S — Marshal! College, 
Huntington, W. V. Aug. 17-22. Cam Hender- 


son, director. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY — Hamilton, N. Y. 

Aug. 17-22. William Reid, director. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — Boulder, 

Colo. June 22-July 25. Harry Carlson, di- 


rector. 


| DUKE UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 20- | 


| KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL — Topeka, 


25. Wallace Wade, director. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL — Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. 17-22. Clifford Wells, direc- 
tor. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA —lowa City, lowa. 
June 8-July 15. O. M. Solem, director. 


Kansas. Aug. 24-29. E. A. Thomas, director. 
NAT HOLMAN'S BASKETBALL COACH- 
ING SCHOOL—College of the City of 
New York, N. Y. June 22-26. Walter Wil- | 
liamson, director. See advertisement this 


page. 
| NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY — Chapel | 


Hill, N. C. Aug. 17-29. Robert A. Fetzer, | 
director. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY—Boston, Mass. | 
June 22-27. Edward S. Parsons, director. See | 
advertisement opposite page. 


| NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, | 


Ill. Aug. 17-29. K. L. Wilson, director. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Athens, Ohio. June |5- 
Aug. 28. O. C. Bird, director. 

PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, 
Penna. Three sessions. See advertisement | 
this page. 

PIO NONO—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Aug. 24- | 
29. E. T. Dermody, director. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE—Springfield, Mass. 
June 29-Aug. |. Elmer Berry, director. Olym- 
pic Study Tour, June 29-Sept. |. See ad- | 
vertisement this page. 

TEXAS H. S. COACHES ASSN.—Dallas, Tex. 
Aug. 3-8. H. N. Russell, Fort Worth, di- 
rector. | 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— | 
Logan, Utah. June 8-12. E. L. "“Dick'’ Rom- | 
ney, director. 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON—Pull- | 
man, Wash. June 15-July II. J. F. Bohler, | 
director. 


State Basketball 
| 


Tournaments 

ScHotastic CoacH next month 
will publish its annual national 
review of state high school bas- 
ketball tournaments. A large, two- 
page table will give data on the 
winners, attendance, etc., in each 
state, along with a brief state- 
ment of the type of attack and 
defense used. This will be elabo- 
rated in the supplementary text 
with articles by tournament direc- 
tors, coaches and others qualified 
to comment on the _ technical 
aspects of the championship 
games. Basketball coaches: don’t 
miss the May ScHorastic Coacu ! 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BASKETBALL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


5 Days — June 22-26 


Conducted by 


NAT HOLMAN 


College of the City of New York 


NAT HOLMAN 


| Greatest Player of All Time, Coach, Col- 


lege of the City of New York 1918-1936 
Author: “Winning Basketball” 


Course will cover all phases of the game, all 

systems. Demonstrations by Holman’s own 

ity College players. Movies of intersectional 

college games and Olympic finals at Madison 
Square Garden. 


TUITION $15.00 


For Particulars 
Prof. Walter Williamson, Director 
College of the City of New York 
New York City 


Track and Field 


P rogressive Form Chart 
24x36 inches 
PRICE $1.00 


Sixty illustrations drawn from action 
pictures of world champions in the 
ten standard events on the track 
and field program. Six comprehen- 
sive illustrations of the best forms 
in each of the ten standard events 
for study by the coach and athlete. 
Suitable for display purposes in the 
office, gymnasiums, locker rooms or 
playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 


Associate Coach of. Olympic Team 
1932, Coach of the Am.-Scandinavian 
team 1935, Director of Track Ath- 
letics, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Football Formation Stamp 


EXACT SPACING NOW POSSIBLE 


With the Coach Football Formation 
Stamp you can set up any formation imaginable 
in a minute's time. Have your manager stamp 
out the desired formation for distribution among 
your players. Change the formation whenever 
please merely by shifting the little rubber football 
types to different positions. 


Scholastic 


costal 
E Xs, WHICH C. 

AS OPPOSITION TO YOUR FORMATION. FOR 

SET OF ELEVEN OF THESE ADD 25 CENTS. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Syracuse Tradition 
[Continued from page 9] ’ 
aL moment. But knowing what you are AMERICA S LEADING COACHES 
doing is one thing, and doing it in re- INSTRUCTING AT THE 
lation to what your opponents are do- 
ing is something else. Whatever is . . 
going on, the 440 man should know ort eastern niversity 
ork what it is without having to consult a 
clock. When he acquires this faculty, THIRD 
he is by way of being a student of pace. . 
Alone for pace Annual Coaching School 
O’Brien does a lot of work alone in 
order to practise pace. And he will June 22 Boston, Mass. June 27 
work with others who are his equals 
or near-equals in this judgment. A 
great deal of work has to be done in <<a 
building up this ability. : * 
About once in a week or ten days 
O’Brien, when he is in good condition, 
will go over the 440 route on the watch. 
‘ol- Sometimes I will have him run it solo; 
936 and at other times with one or more of 
“i his teammates. The week before a dual 
wn | meet in which he is scheduled to run ‘ 
— two or three events is free of any . 
heavy work. He will simply come out BIERMAN CLARK WIEMAN 
and “play around.” This is also the case U. of Minnesota Detroit Lions Princeton Univ. 
during the four or five days before a Undefeated 1933-34-35 1935 World's — Undefeated in 1935 
championship meet. ane, ins cee The Lin 
After the intercollegiate season is 5m A Line Offense Offense and Defense 
r over, O’Brien will do even more work 
c on pace, all directed toward a thorough 
knowledge of 400-meter running in Concentrated 
lanes. In lane running from the stag- 
i gered starts a ame. should be a Courses 
livious to all others in the race except in 
the runner to his immediate right—the F b i| 
fellow who started on the mark a few ootba 
yards in front of him. The runner in and 
: the outside lane is in the toughest spot, 
for there is no one on his right to serve Basketball 
as guide, and everybody else in the . BEE 
race starts from marks to his rear. Temple U. Line Coach Lectures --- Movies Long Island Univ. 
Running in this lane is the supreme Formerly at Field and Floor emg pang teed = 
test of the pace runner, and since any Wisconsin and Colgate Demonstrations games last three sossons 
one might draw the lane, it is up to “Warner System” : “Winning Basketball” 
every man to be well setae in of Line Play with Players Offense and Defense 
—— ; 1. Newspapers say: ‘Smart coaches cannot afford to miss the 1936 Northeastern Coach- 
The editor has asked me to say some- ing School.” 
thing about the type runner into which 2. Football: Three of the four instructors coached Undefeated National Champions. 
O’Brien fits. O’Brien, like Barbuti and 3. Basketball: Again the coach of an Undefeated Team will instruct with Lectures, 
Reidpath is a “strong,” “working” run- Movies and Player Demonstrations. 7 
- 4. All Instructors on Staff selected for their ability to lecture and demonstrate in a clear- 
ner, as contrasted with the “top of the cut, concise, forceful manner, as well as for their outstanding National Records. 
ground,” “pro” type represented by the 5. Ideal comfortable lecturing conditions — connected Gymnasium for Basketball 
smooth, light-footed Ben Eastman and Demonstrations — Adjoining Field for Football Player Demonstrations. 
Bill Carr, and Allan Woodring of an- 6. Coaching School dates do not interfere with vacation plans. 
, . 7. Special Hotel and Dormitory Accomodations at reduced rates. Bring your Wife. 
other generation. Carr and Woodring, 8. Coaching School ideally located in center of New England with many opportuni- 
— especially, could carry a glass of water ties for varied entertainment — You'll enjoy the Novel Mid Week Free Banquet and 
p on their heads. They move easily, light- 6 —— euushindle tow 
ly, leaving clean incisions in the track 10. Use coupon for additional information. 
where their spikes emerge. O’Brien 
ble fairly digs up the track. You will see 
mp many pictures of him in which the Prof. E. S. Parsons, Director Pe Pre Teme er eee 
os ground is ripped up in his wake. Which Northeastern University Coaching School 
all type do I prefer? I like the one who Boston, Mass. Address ..... 2.22. -0eecereeeerecnees 
reaches the tape first. Please send me full particulars of the 
tb Annual Northeastern Coaching School. City & State... eee 
a Readers having any question 
Mr. Keane protean Non B= pod found ss j$dJUNE 22nd TO JUNE 27th [Inclusive) “S@ 
to send them directly to ScHo.astic , 
CoACH.—EDITOR. 
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HE WOKE UP IN 


DREADFUL PAIN 


| School Athletic Associations in St. Louis, 


But Absorbine Jr. 
Brought Relief 


“ OT until T. J., lawyer of Shreve- 
port, La., woke up with shoot- 


ing pains did he realize he had 
sprained his shoulder when chang- 
ing a tire the afternoon before. 


Fortunately his good wife knew what 
to do. Immediately she jumped out of 
bed, got the bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
off the bathroom shelf, and began 
rubbing that wonderful liniment into 
the sore spot. 


Relief came quickly, says Mr. J., and 
he calmly went back to sleep as 
though nothing had happened. 


Thousands of letters in our files tell 
similar experiences of grateful users. 
Nothing like good old Absorbine Jr. 
for sundry aches and sprains. Also, 
it kills the fungi that cause Athlete’s 
Foot. 


Economical to use—little goes far. 
At all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. To 
obtain free sample, write today to 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
* Based on actual letter from our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athlete's Foot 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


IMPORTANT MATTERS 


National High School Meeting 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
National Federation of State High 


a number of important matters were acted 
upon. One of these deals with the demand 
for certain interstate tournaments. The 
National Federation has always been op- 


| posed to tournaments that involve consid- 


erable travelling and long absences from 
school. For that reason they have refused 
to sanction national tournaments and they 
have also refused to sanction interstate 


| tournaments except in a few cases where 


small tournaments involving little travel 
have been in existence for a number of 
years and have received a special sanction 
from the National Federation Executive 
Committee at one of their regular meet- 
ings. This matter was thoroughly discussed 
by the Executive Committee and by the 
National Council. It appears that there are 
certain localities where it is difficult for a 
school to schedule teams for a tournament 
from their own state. Such a situation 
exists in the Oklahoma Panhandle and in 
certain mountainous districts along the 
border line of Missouri and Arkansas. In 
order to take care of situations of this 
kind it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee be given authority to sanction cer- 
tain of these interstate tournaments under 


| the following conditions: 


1. All petitions for such sanction shall 
be submitted to and acted upon by the 
Executive Committee. 

2. Petitions must be signed jointly by 


| the executive officers of all states whose 


members are involved in the proposed 
tournament. 

3. The Executive Committee shall adopt 
such limitations as will insure against the 
exploitation of high school teams for com- 
mercial profit or for any other non-educa- 
tional purpose. Said limitations shall be 
concerned with the number of games 
necessary to win the tournament, the num- 
ber of games per day by any team, dis- 
tances to be travelled, prospective absence 
from school, proper administration and 
control and like problems. 


Playing Rules 

There was considerable discussion rela- 
tive to the matter of rules writing. At one 
time several years ago the opinion relative 
to the action of the National Federation 
in publishing its own football rules was 
divided. When the football rules were first 
produced only three states used them. The 
number of states in which the rules have 
been accepted and officially adopted has 
increased to 13 during the last three years 
and the sentiment expressed at the council 
meeting indicated that nearly all of those 
present were convinced that this action of 
the Federation has produced valuable re- 
sults. There was no disposition to ques- 
tion the advisability of continuing the pub- 
lication of interscholastic football rules. 
Last year 12,000 of the interscholastic foot- 
ball rules books were distributed and it 
is probable that the number will be in- 
creased next season. 

With respect to the writing of basket- 
ball rules it was voted that the officers 
of the Federation negotiate with the Na- 
tional Collegiate officers for a mutually 


satisfactory joint committee which will 
make up the basketball rules for high 
schools and colleges. It was further voted 
that the National Federation ask for the 
privilege of publishing the joint rules in 
any form which may be desired by the 
Federation for use by the various state 
associations. In case this authority should 
not be granted, the Executive Committee 
of the Federation is authorized to take 
such action as in their judgment may seem 
advisable. 

In connection with the publication of 
rules in track, swimming and wrestling, 
the present arrangement seems to be sat- 
isfactory. In connection with track the 
rules which apply to interscholastic con- 
tests are largely left in the hands of the 
Federation representative, E. A. Thomas 
of Topeka, Kansas. It is through Federa- 
tion influence that certain changes for 
high school meets have been brought about. 
These changes include the adoption of a 
39-inch high hurdle and of a 200-yard low 
hurdle race. The council authorized or- 
ganized experimentation with respect to a 
high school discus. 


Equipment 


A number of the states agreed to con- 
duct experiments with a discus which 
would be designed to fit the hands and 
strength of high school boys. The speci- 
fications during the period of experimen- 
tation will not be definitely set. Several 
sets will be tried. At the present writing 
it appears that the most satisfactory discus 
is one which will have a diameter of ap- 
proximately 7% inches and a weight of 
4 pounds. Several manufacturers are pro- 
ducing experimental implements for trial 
purposes. Careful data will be secured in 
order that the track committee will have 
some scientific basis for a final decision. 


Safety in football equipment 


Another matter which may have far- 
reaching results concerns the setting up 
of safety standards for football equip- 
ment. A committee made up of P. F. 
Neverman of Wisconsin, E. A. Thomas 
of Kansas, H. V. Porter of Illinois and 
the president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation has been working with 
a committee of the manufacturers in an 
attempt to set up certain specific standards 
for various types of athletic equipment. 
While this work will not have any great 
influence on materials used for the 1936 
season, it will probably have considerable 
influence on equipment which will be pro- 
duced for the following seasons. 


Current Topics 


In addition to the business matters 
which were acted upon at the annual 
meeting there was an unusually fine pro- 
gram during which important matters 
were discussed by prominent high school 
men. This discussion was in the nature of 
a panel led by L. L. Forsythe of Michigan. 
W. W. Haggard, principal of Joliet, 
Illinois, discussed “The Ultimate Control 
of Athletics.” He brought out the fact that 
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while the ultimate control must lie in the | 


board of education, specific powers over 


the activity must be delegated to the | 
school administrator. He outlined some of | 


the supervisory duties of the administrator 
and the province of the athletic director 
and the coach, President E. R. Stevens 
discussed the matter of eligibility rules 
and mentioned some of the trends in con- 
nection with such rules. A. L. Trester of 
Indiana gave reasons why most post-sea- 
son and intersectional games are unde- 
sirable. P. F. Neverman of Wisconsin 
gave an unusually fine report on various 
phases of athletic injuries and methods of 
preventing them. Chester L. Miller of 
Saginaw, Michigan, outlined the duties of 
the school administrator in connection 
with the development of proper athletic 
relationship between neighboring schools. 
Fred L. Biester of Gien Ellyn, Illinois, 
outlined the various purposes of state and 
national athletic organizations. C. W. 
Whitten of Chicago, Illinois, discussed the 
problem of drinking and gambling at ath- 
letic contests. 

In addition to the panel discussion there 
were some interesting reports on the vari- 
ous rules committee activities. J. F. T. 
Saur of Fairfield, Iowa, reported for the 
football rules committee, H. V. Porter 
for the basketball rules committee, E. A. 
Thomas for the track rules committee and 
C. E. Forsythe for the swimming rules 
committee. The council authorized a con- 
tinuation of the present arrangement for 
the use of the National Federation stamp 
on National Federation approved basket- 
balls and footballs which are made by the 
Dubow Manufacturing Co. The arrange- 
ment is for a period of one year. 


Officers 

Three vacancies on the executive com- 
mittee were reported. They were caused 
by the expiration of the term of Walter 
B. Spencer, the retirement of Charles S. 
Davis from active school work, and the 
retirement of William J. Baird from the 


board of control of the Alabama state | 


association. Mr. Spencer was reelected 
and P. A. Jones of Sharon, Pennsylvania, 


and E. S. Bowlus of Brookhaven, Mis- | 


sissippi, were elected to fill the other 
vacancies. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: E. R. Stevens, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas; L. L. Forsythe, Lans- 
ing, Michigan; G. A. Chamberiain, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin; and E. R. Rawlins, | 


Pierre, South Dakota. The executive sec- 
retary is C. W. Whitten, Chicago, Illinois. 


New member states 

Two new states have been admitted to 
membership. They are Wyoming, whose 
executive officer is E. M. Thompson of 
Rock Springs, and Washington, whose 


executive officer is J. D. Meyer of Spo- | 


kane. This brings the number of member 
states to 35. H. V. Porter. 


Olympic Information 


Information concerning special tours to 
Europe and the Olympic Games in Berlin 


this summer may be obtained by writing | 


the Scholastic Coach Olympic Travel 
Bureau, 250 E. 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Some of the tours will have famous 
college football and basketball coaches in 
attendance. 
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Like a... 


Human Opponent! 


Eliminates Practice Injuries 


@ @ THE FINEST AND ONLY DEVICE FOR TEACH- 
ING CHARGING, BLOCKING AND TACKLING 


*~ 


An Invaluable Aid to the High 
School and Prep School Coach 


@ The greatest task confronting the High School 
Coach is the teaching of fundamentals and 
the developing of technique in boys not fa- 
miliar with the game. 


@The ordinary process of teaching boys to NATIONALLY 


charge, block and tackle has taken a heavy 
toll in injuries. Most injuries have been caused ACCEPTED 
by the incorrect position of the body upon 


receiving contact in the execution of funda- ol 
mentals. Yet the young ~_ cannot be suc- Pittsburgh 
cessfully trained unless he encounters game- California = 
time resistance and game-time situations. Southern California 
Washington 
@ The Crowther Charger, Blocker and Tackler is Army 
° : Navy 
the solution of the worries and problems of a Yale 
High School Coach and a helping friend to ee 
the inexperienced a. It offers the proper Georgia 
resistance and set up for the practice of tech- —— oor 
nique in the execution and development of se gag 
fundamentals, without the possibility of injury. Univ. of Florida 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Purdue 
Columbia 


i," Catholic Univ. 
Ss = 
"THIS MACHINE FIGHTS BACK" Sasa 


Write for full details . . . cote 


‘Rae Crowther, Inc., Ardmore, Pa. 
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For Spring Practice and 
Fall Plans 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


By H. O. (FRITZ) CRISLER 


Head Football Coach, Princeton University 
and E. E. (Tad) Wieman 
Line Coach, Princeton University 


242 pages, 51% x &, illustrated, $3.00 


SENSIBLE and practical manual for 

coaches, players, and students of the 
game. Presents practical, ready-to-use meth- 
ods, with special emphasis on blocking, tack- 
ling, position play, the kicking game, the pass- 
ing game, the running game, offensive plays, 
generalship, and defensive planning. 


HOW TO WATCH 
FOOTBALL 


By LOU LITTLE 
Head Football Coach, Columbia University 
315 pages, 54% x &, illustrated, $2.50 

N this book the reader watches a typical 

college football game with Lou Little, who 
explains as the game progresses the signifi- 
cance of the various plays, rulings, offensive 
and defensive tactics, etc., and includes a 
brief outline of his own methods of building 
@ team. 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS 
ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 
330 W. 42nd ST., N. Y. C. 

Send me the books checked, for 16 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days | will pay for the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them post- 
paid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied 
by remittance.) 

[) Crisler and Wieman—Practical Football, $3.00 
[) Little—How to Watch Football, $2.50 
Name . 

Address 


Official Position . 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FROM THE STATES 


This department, to appear in each issue, 
will include correspondence from state high 
school coaches associations and state high 
athletic associations. All states are 
invited to participate. 


school 


New York 
Post-season game problem 


Spee matter of post-season games and 
tournaments has recently become a 
troublesome problem for the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Assn. 
It is a generally accepted principle that 
post-season games and tournaments tend 
to an over-emphasis in sport and may im- 
pose a severe strain upon the physical 
vitality and health of schoolboy team par- 
ticipants. 

Several years ago New York State abol- 
ished all state championships. In order to 
compensate to some degree for this aboli- 
tion, sectional championships were ar- 


| ranged in eight sections of the state. As the 


result of the abolition, certain high school 
basketball tournaments were set up by 
boards of commerce, newspapers and ser- 
vice clubs to copitalize the interest in 
schoolboy athletics for their own purposes. 

In order to protect member schools from 


a fast growing evil, the Central Committee 


of the Association passed a rule prohibit- 
ing all post-season games except those 
organized under the Association’s leader- 
ship. The violation of this rule resulted in 
suspension of the member school for one 
year. 

In its first year of operation, this rule 
proved unsatisfactory; for while the gen- 
eral idea had been to alleviate evils attend- 
ing the baskethall season, the rule also pre- 
vented intersectional post-season games in 
football. In the 1935 football season cer- 
tain member schools played post-season 
games in football and the Central Commit- 
tee faced the problem of suspending these 
schools. 

The general opinion expressed by the 
representatives of schools present at the 
annual meeting in December was that the 
rule should be further modified in order to 
correct evils in basketball and still allow 
member schools a reasonable latitude in 
other interscholastic sports. For that rea- 
son the whole matter was referred back to 
the schools in a referendum as provided 
for by the constitution, As a consequence, 
the rule passed by the schools now pro- 
vides: 

1. That the basketball tournaments set 
up by each of the sections of the Associa- 
tion shall be the recognized tournaments 
for winning league teams in that section. 

2. That a tournament for other schools 
may be organized by school authorities, 
provided the sanction of the sectional com- 
mittee in which the school is located be 
obtained and this be further endorsed by 
the executive committee of the State As- 
sociation. No sanction will be granted to 
any but school authorities. 

3. Post-season games in sports other 
than basketball may be played by schools, 
although the general policy of the Asso- 
ciation would recommend that this be an 
infrequent practise. This recommendation 
should cause a principal to justify such a 
post-season game from an _ educaticnal 


point of view hefore he would authorize 
his school to take part in such a game. 

Any school violating these provisions 
would suffer suspension from the Associa- 
tion for one year. Member schools would 
be prohibited from playing this school dur- 
ing that period. 


Consider State Dept. tieup 

For several years it has been felt that 
there should be a closer correlation be- 
tween the Public School Athletic Associa- 
tion and the State Department of Educa- 
tion at Albany. It was felt that the best 
educational interests of high school boys 
require that a program of athletics and 
physical education be considered together ; 
and that athletics should be the peak of the 
pyramid whose broad base was the physi- 
cal education program of the school. To 
that end the Central Committee authorized 
the appointment of a special committee to 
study this problem, This committee is made 
up .of representatives of the New York 
State Council of Superintendents, the As- 
sociated Academic Principals, the Asso- 
ciated School Boards, the New York State 
Physical Education Association, the New 
York City Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, representatives from Albany and Buf- 
falo and the Central Committee of the 
N. Y. S. P. H. S. A. A. and has as its chair- 
man Dr. Hiram Jones, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education in 
the State Department of Education. 

The committee is studying a simplified 
state-wide code of eligibility rules and its 
final report will be submitted to the State 
Association member schools. Upon their 
ratification, this code and its enforcement 
will be recommended to the Regents of the 
State of New York with the idea in mind 
of making this code State Department rul- 
ings similar in character to the present 
syllabi and examinations rules. 

The 1935 copy of the New York State 
Physical Education Syllabus for Boys, 
which incidentally is one of the finest 
pieces of work of this character available, 
contains a recommended Basic Eligibility 
code on page 181 and recommended season 
game limitations on page 182. It will be 
interesting to see whether the state educa- 
tional authorities will venture into the field 
of making and enforcing eligibility rules 
in interscholastic sports. 


Football injuries 


The experience of the Association for 
the 1935 football season varies in some re- 
spects with the accident reports made by 
Floyd R. Eastwood of New York Univer- 
sity. In his report. presented before the 
American Football Coaches Association on 
Dec. 28, Prof. Eastwood found that the 
most serious accidents occurred to the 
youngest players in high school, those of 
the age of 14. The reports for the New 
York State schools do not show any such 
condition—the most serious accidents oc- 
curred over the entire age group with 17 
years being the median point. The probable 
reason for this difference is indicated by a 
study made of first and second team mem- 
bership of 100 schools listed in the plan. 
Fifty percent of the boys were older than 
17 years—showing that football in New 
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York State is played generally by older | 


boys in schools which can provide a squad 
of at least two full teams. In fact, one of 
the provisions of the Athletic Protection 
Plan has been that no school will be cov- 
ered unless it has at least 24 boys of 15 


years of age and over on its squad. This | 


provision, while it pertains only to the 


Athletic Protection Plan, has definitely dis- | 


couraged the organization or continuance 
of football teams in the smaller high 
schools and has resulted in the consequent 
subsititution of soccer and other fall 
sports. 

The operation of the plan has brought 
to light what appears to be a serious defect 
in the attention which is paid by school 
doctors and principals to the physical con- 
dition of boys who make up the football 


squads in our schools. It was found that | 
inadequate physical examinations were | 
made of 80 percent of the boys who played | 


and that in the case of the other 20 percent, 
the doctor had often found a serious phys- 
cial defect of one kind or another and still 
had allowed this boy to participate in this 
physical contact game. It is an open ques- 
tion to what extent the school board, the 
principal of the school, and the school 
physician would be liable if such violation 
could be proved. 

In far too many cases the income re- 
ceived from a successful football season 
is the sole means of support of the other 
high school sports. In the light of this 
factor, high school coaches need to de- 
velop winning teams, and they will prob- 
ably not heed too greatly the recommenda- 
tion that some 170-pound boy be barred 
from the squad because he has a heart 
murmur. 

Another conclusion that was reached by 
our experience this past season was that 
the fee of 75 cents per boy will cover the 
full cost of the scheduled injuries. 

But the unfortunate fact remains that, 
in many cases, the scheduled injury amount 
is insufficient to cover the medical or den- 
tal expense involved, especially if the in- 
jury is of a complicated nature. For in- 
stance, any physician is willing to adjust, 
strap up, and treat a simple fracture of 
the nose for $10 or less, but when a boy 
has his nose “pushed all over his face” he 
deserves and should get a surgical treat- 
ment which would cost far in excess of the 
$10 maximum paid. 


Two cases in point 

The number of such severe cases has 
been especially noticeable this year and the 
funds paid in by the schools were insuffi- 
cient in amount to pay the fair costs in re- 
pairing the damage. Two cases will illus- 
trate our position. 

Case A. Severe contusion of lower end 
of humerus shoulder to elbow), with in- 
ternal infection resulting in oedema of left 
arm. No fracture. Hospitalization and doc- 
oe bill $114.85. Adjusted amount paid, 

20. 


Case B. Complete longitudinal fracture 


of the fourth metacarpal bone (bone in 
hand). Doctor’s and surgeon’s fees $453. 
Allowed as per schedule, $7.50 plus X-ray 
$5.00, total $12.50. 

These conditions were reported to the 
member schools participating in the plan 
with the recommendation that the fee be 
placed at $1 and the season game limita- 
tion be placed at seven games for this fee ; 
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ADDED INSURANCE AGAINST INJURY 


Protection is the keynote of design in the new 1936 
GW line of football equipment. It’s the kind of 
protection that will help your boys carry through 
that tough schedule this fall in the way that you 
want them to. It’s scientific protection, not the bulk- 
ing of clumsy padding in vulnerable spots that weighs 
down the player and slows down his play but protec- 
tion developed with keen regard for anatomy, with 
the desirable light weight that fits into fast modern 
football. It’s protection that comes from proper fit 
and anatomical placement of padding and fibres, of 
regard for nerves, muscles and bones. It’s protection 
that comes from the use of sturdy ,and improved 
materials. It’s protection that provides full freedom 
of action and comfort for your boys. You owe it to 
them to become fully acquainted with this superb 
line of equipment that is receiving increasing favor 


from coaches everywhere. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


$601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET. CHICAGO 
THE HOME OF THE GOLDEN FLUSH LINE 
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HOW 


TO INCREASE 
ATTENDANCE AT 
FOOTBALL GAMES 


A 
| 


Se 
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, rr after school has found that 
playing football games at night in- 
creases attendance three, four, even 
eight times. Albert Lea, Minn., has 
jumped gate receipts 800 per cent. Erie, 
Pa., boosted its attendance to 3500 
—500 per cent over day games. 
Yoakum, Texas, High School has in- 
creased revenue 3} to 4 times. Dunkirk, 
N. Y., reports attendance up 300 per 
cent. 


For a suggestion as to how to light 
your football field, send in the coupon 
and obtain, without any obligation, 
plans of floodlighting installations for 
typical fields. These will give you in- 
formation for preliminary planning. 
Then ask G-E engineers for a detailed 
layout for your own field. Our lighting 
specialists are in all parts of the country; 
our engineers at Schenectady, N. Y., 
are at your service for any unusual 


problems that may arise. 
500-178 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric 
Dept. 6A-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Please send me your layout drawings for 
typical football fields. Average attendance at 
games is about 
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| 25 cents per game to be charged for any 


game over seven which a school plays. The 
schools by a heavy majority vote endorsed 
these changes and they will become the 
rules for the operation of the plan begin- 
ning Sept. 1936. The scheduled benefits will 
remain substantially the same as for the 
1935 playing season but the claim adjust- 
ment committee will be in a position to 
award the extra sums to compensate for 
the costs of unusual and complicated in- 
juries. 

The secretary of the New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association 
will be glad to mail to any other state 
athletic official complete information con- 
cerning the New York plan. 

F. R. WEGNER 
Sec’y-Treas. N.Y.S.P.H.S.A.A., 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Wisconsin 
Football Clinic at Lawrence 


T the invitation of Coach Paul Duerr 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisc., the Coaches Association will co- 
operate in putting on a football clinic on 
Whiting Field next fall. The date has 


| already been set for Saturday afternoon, 


Sept. 12. This is the first football clinic 
undertaken in Wisconsin, and is an out- 
growth of the success of the numerous 
basketball clinics held throughout the 
state during the past two years by the 
Association. The only other clinic of its 
type covering football demonstrations has 
been held at Marquette University through 
the stimulation of one of the Milwaukee 
newspapers, under the direction of Coach 
Frank Murray of Marquette. This has 
been largely a demonstration of various 
types of offensive and defensive play. 
The Lawrence Clinic will have as its first 
objective the demonstration of several 
rules interpretations. There has_ re- 
peatedly been a demand over the state 
for more uniform officiating, and_ this 
clinic will attempt to strike right at the 
heart of many officiating problems in 
football. In addition, several phases of 


| football will be demonstrated by college 


and high school players. High school, 
college, and amateur football men from 


| all over Wisconsin will be invited to at- 


tend. 


Intra-state intersectional games 


A trend within the last four years in 
Wisconsin is the scheduling of intra-state 
intersectional high school football and 
basketball games. Formerly, the practice 
was to confine the schedule activities of 
most schools to games within their re- 
spective conferences. Now outstanding 
teams, principally in basketball, are look- 
ing for at least one or two games to be 
played with strong competitors in confer- 
ences in other parts of the state. This 
policy has been a factor in breaking down 
many barriers, has served to get closer 
harmony between sections, and has a 
stabilizing influence on types of play and 


| officiating over Wisconsin. 


Another trend in Wisconsin is the use 


| of what, for a better name, are known 


as the “minor sports,” hitherto confined 
to intramural activity, for enlarging the 
interscholastic program among neighbor- 
ing schools. A school will invite another 
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school to competition in these minor 
sports, thus broadening the base of the 
interscholastic program and setting up 
additional stimuli to the intramural pro- 
gram. Some schools confine this at pres- 
ent to wrestling and boxing meets. Others 
are scheduling the meets in table tennis, 
handball, badminton, free-throwing, and 
bowling. In the team games, volleyball, 
basketball and playground ball are sched- 
uled. This is a worthwhile project, and 
invites new interest from boys not on 
varsity teams, 
Louis E. MEANS 
President, Wisconsin Coaches Assn. 


Notes from Other States 


Florida. The Florida High School 
Coaches Association was organized at a 
meeting held in Gainesville, March 14. 
Temporary officers were elected until the 
next meeting, to be held in Gainesville the 
24th and 25th of this month, during the 
State Track Meet. A. P. Pierson of St. 
Augustine was elected temporary presi- 
dent; Mike Houser of Jacksonville, tem- 
porary first vice-president; Willard John- 
son of Tampa, temporary second vice-presi- 
dent; and L. L. McLucas of Sanford, tem- 
porary secretary-treasurer. This same 
group is acting as a committee to draw up 
a constitution and by-laws which will be 
acted upon at this nionth’s meeting. 


L. L. McLucas. 


Texas. Texas Centennial officials will 
set aside one day during the week of 
August 3 as “The Texas High School 


WHEAT 


they need ...in a form 
they like 


THE FINE, full nourishment of 
whole wheat is quickly available in 
Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies. They digest 
easily, without overtaxing the body. 
Supply food for energy and stamina. 


Wheat Krispies have something no 
wheat cereal ever had before. Just 
enough rice is blended with whole 
wheat to give a remarkable new 
crispness. Suggest them to your 
squad for the “training 
Pm _ table.” Sold by all gro- 
cers. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 
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WHEAT KRISPIES 
BLENDED for CRISPNESS 
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Football Coaches Assn. Day” as a greeting 
to the coaches who will attend the Asso- 
ciation’s annual coaching school to be held 
that week in Dallas .. B. W. Spearman, 
former Texas Christian backfield ace who 
has been coaching at Olney for the past 
three years, has transferred to Paducah 
for the 1936 season . . Basketball District 
23 is going to experiment with a new 


method of determining the district cham- | 


pion next year. Heretofore the county 
champions of eight counties and Temple 
and Austin have met in a district tourna- 
ment at Georgetown and have played a 


regular elimination tournament. Next year | 
Austin and Temple are planning to play a | 
three-game series the winner of which | 
will meet the winner of the Georgetown | 


tournament for the district title. In this 
way the competition will be evened, and 
inasmuch as the title is generally between 
Temple and Austin anyway, the champion 
can be determined more fairly with three 
games than with one. The small schools 
will also welcome the plan because only 


one of them will not have to compete | 


against Temple and Austin. There are 
rumors of a Double A division of the 
Interscholastic League which will be com- 
posed of schools with student bodies of 
1,000 and more. Several of the large city 
athletic directors are trying to work out 
a plan for the new set-up. But it can 
hardly be formulated before 1937. 


STANDARD LAMBERT. 


Missouri. The track and field clinic 
sponsored by the University and the 
Coaches Association attracted a disap- 
pointingly small attendance. The program, 
however, suffered none from this inditf- 
ference of high school coaches, and the 
session was hailed as eminently worth 
while by those who attended it .. The 
fourth annual Chillicothe Business College 
High School Relays will be held the 18th 
of this month . . A change in the rules 
withdraws the restriction on the number 


of events in which an athlete may com- | 
pete . . In past years an athlete was | 


limited to five events, three of which might 
be track events and two in the field. . 
C. B. C. has one of the best tracks in Mis- 
souri, with a 220-yard straightaway .. 
Entries for the meet should be sent to 


T. E. Lail. C. E. Porter. 


Illinois. For the fourth time in five 
years Maine Township H. S., Des Plaines- 
Park Ridge, won the Illinois swimming 
championship in a meet in which six state 
records were set and one national high 


school record. World-famous Adolph Kie- | 


fer of Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, set the | 


national record for the 100-yards back- 
stroke at 58.5 seconds, breaking his own 
national high school mark by 1.3 seconds. 
This, incidentally, also affects the Ameri- 
can A. A. U. record the same way, 
for the present American record is also 
Kiefer’s at the same time, made at the 
same place. Other state records broken 
were: 100-yds. freestyle by McCollum of 
University H. S., Chicago, 56 seconds; 
200-yds. freestyle by Zerrien of Maine 
Township H. S., 2:09.8; 100-yds. breast- 
stroke by Lonchar of Bowen H. S., 1 :09.8; 
200-yds. relay by Maine Township, 1 :40.9; 
150-yds. medley relay by Maine Town- 


ship, 1:25.7. H. V. Porter. 


Practice now makes the going 
easier later on, whether the game 
be baseball, football, or any other. 
Smart coaches know that. They’re 
calling workouts, giving chalk- 
talks, setting their squads down 
to a little training table prac- 
tice, too. 

Right now, in the spring, 
they are recommending fruit 
juices, particularly DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. 
For here’s a fruit juice that is pure and unsweetened. 
A fruit juice without a single added preservative. A 
fruit juice that’s easy to get, for it’s as close as the 
corner grocer. A fruit juice that’s easy to serve; you 
just punch a hole in the vacuum-sealed can, and 
pour. It’s certainly worth trying, worth making a 
part of your own schedule of spring practices. 


DOLE @& 
HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 
JUICE 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE Co., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: 215 Market St., San Francisco 


© 1936, H. P. Co., Ltd. 


SEND FOR A FREE CAN 


If you're a coach, trainer, or athletic manager, we want you to try Doe Hawai- 


ian Pineapple Juice. Write us today and we'll send you a can postpaid. We'll 


also include an interesting booklet, “Twenty Questions and Answers.” 
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A Program of Health 


I]. F 


.The normal result of all human ac- 


> 


— 
_ 


Instruction 


[Continued from page 16] 


w 


. Recreation 

a. Meaning of recreation (to re- 
create through change of activity 
that affords pleasure) 

b. Forms of recreation 

c. Forms of recreation requiring 
excessive demands on energy 


atigue 


tion 


}. Indications of fatigue: lpss of effi- 


ciency; lessening of capacity to do 
work, and to sustain activity; inabil- 
ity to concentrate attention; errors 
in work; restlessness; general feel- 
ings of weariness and depression 


~.The importance of heeding sensa- 


tions of fatigue 

1. Nature’s protection against exces- 
sive fatigue 

2. Circumstances under which symp- 
toms of fatigue may be unreliable 
indication of true fatigue 
Illness, lack of interest in work, 
emotional disturbances 


. Physiological causes of fatigue 


1. Expenditure of available tood sup- 
ply—review briefly process of me- 
tabolism 

2. Accumulation of the waste prod- 
ucts of metabolism more rapidly 
than can be removed by the blood 


-. The harmful effects of excessive fa- 


tigue 
1. Predisposition to certain diseases— 
especially respiratory 


2. May affect normal growth and de- 
velopment of. children 
a. Relation to malnourishment in 
children 
b. School factors which favor the 
development of cumulative ia- 
tigue 
Value of relief activities in pre- 
vention of cumulative fatigue 
c. Home conditions which predis- 
pose to cumulative fatigue—ten- 
sions, work, lack of sleep, etc. 
. May cause death 
Marathon runners 
. Decreases efficiency 
.On personality 
Irritability, quarrelsome, etc. 
.On health 
a. Drain in vitality 
b. The importance of guarding the 
over-tired child 


~ 


vin ww 


oO 


F. Recovery through rest 


1. Actual fatigue can be removed only 
through rest 
a. Restoration of energy and elimi- 
nation of accumulated products 
of metabolism and fatigue toxins 
b. More effective to rest often than 
wait until complete exhaustion— 
if rest is postponed time of re- 
covery greatly prolonged 
(1) Chiet argument against long 
working hours 
(2) Output of work greater if 
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(2) Values of play in relation to 
normal, physical, mental, so- 
cial and emotional growth 
and development 

(3) Use of different sets of mus- 
cles, nerve cells and synapse 

(4) Change from work 

(5) The influence of interest 
Examples: The boy who is 
fatigued from working in a 
store all day is not too tired 
to play baseball; a girl fa- 
tigued from doing housework 
can dance for hours without 
feeling fatigued 

(6) Pleasure in social contacts 
with others 

1. Sleep 

(1) The most complete form of 
rest 
Average person spends one- 
third of his life in sleep 

(2) Nature of sleep 
Various explanations—exact 
nature unknown 

(3) What happens during sleep 
(a) Worked out cells repaired 

and rebuilt 
(b) Most functions of body 
reduced to minimum 
(c) Dreams 
1. Some dreaming a nor- 
mal condition of sleep 


~ 


pauses for rest are allowed 


at suitable intervals 
2. Forms of rest 
a. Relaxation 
b. Change of activity 
c Play and recreation 


(1) The recreative value of play 
during the school day as well 


as at other times 


(4) Amount of sleep needed 
(a) Varies with individual 
(b) Growing children fe- 

quire more than adult 
(c) Harmful effects of the 

tendency of adolescents 

to have too little sleep 

(5) Conditions which favor 
sound sleep 
(a) Good ventilation 


FRAE... 


Two valuable books just 
off the press, Hillyard’s 
NEW 1986 catalog, 
“Modern Maintenance” 
and “Hillyard’s Manual 
on Proper Floor Main- 
tenance.” Write Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
* Mo. 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The PIONEERS... 


THE HILLY ARD CHEMICAL CO. 


nationally recognized as the “Pio- 
neers” in the floor maintenance and 
sanitation field ... with almost a 
Third Of A Century of research and 
actual tests . . . with products that 
have proven their worth throughout 
the nation . . . are proud of the title 
“Pioneers.” 
e 

To lower your maintenance costs use 
Hillyard products. The advice and 
recommendations of Hillyard Main- 
tenance Engineers are yours for the 
asking. Hillyard’s have products for 
every type of surface, rigid and re- 
silient floors; walls, office fixtures 
and equipment. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Ex- 
pert in your community who is well 
qualified and equipped with a service 
car ... to help you solve your floor 
maintenance problems. Call or wire 
the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a Hill- 
yard service man, consultation free. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, 


SHINE-ALL SALES CO., 
MISSOURI 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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FROM INDOORS 
TO OUTDOORS 


. with less injury 


from warm gym 


| 


| 
| 


to chilly track or field | 


from board floor to 
spongy turf 


Us ACE Bandages to reduce the number 
of mishaps and to treat them when they 
unavoidably occur. 


The Ace, elastic without rubber, keeps the 
covered joint warm, absorbs shock, is flexible 
and comfortable. 


Spring training in football, track, baseball and 
lacrosse is invariably more successful and 
satisfactory when Ace Bandages are a speci- 


fied part of the regular routine. 


ACE 
BANDACES 


Elastic without 


Rubber 


Dealers and Drug Stores 


Send for your copy of the new “ACE 
MANUAL for Prevention and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries.” 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send free copy of the new ACE 
ATHLETIC MANUAL. 


Name 
Address 
Institution 


Dealer 


Changing Style 
[Continued from page !3] 


Alexander of London) calls the 


“means-whereby” to reach the desired | 


end. In tennis, for instance, this may 
mean taking up a certain position with 
the feet, using the legs in a certain 
way, putting the legs and torso into 


a certain position of dynamic balance, | 


swinging back the racquet arm in a 
certain line of direction, bringing it 
forward in another line of direction. 

Whatever the series of muscular 
acts may be that is finally worked out, 
the player must get the feel of the 
whole act in this completely new way. 

It is at this point that the greatest 
difficulty arises because the 
mistakenly keeps his mind only upon 
the end view, namely to hit the ball, 
or to jump the hurdle, or whatever 
the task may be. Concentrating as he 
is on the end in view, he forgets mo- 
mentarily the means of getting to that 
end, and he immediately lapses back 
into the old habit again and the series 
of automatic acts clicks off as before. 

For this reason, it may be necessary 
to go through the right motions with 
the player, step by step, actually plac- 
ing his limbs in the desired positions 
one after the other. With practice, he 


| will then be able to perform one act 
after the other and finally bring them | 
all together into a new and correct, | 


connected series. 

It is vitally important that the sep- 
arate acts be accomplished, to use 
Alexander’s expression “All together, 


| one after the other.” To do this, the 


player must keep telling 
must keep giving directions to himself 
in his own mind—as to just what he 
is going to do all through the series: 
“IT must keep my feet in this position, 


| then use my legs in this way, then 
| swing back in this manner” and so on. 


This is admittedly difficult at first 
and that is the reason why style is 


giving himself directions for the first 


| movement, the player must go on to 


the second movement, still keeping the 


| directions of the first movement in 


mind, and then go on to the third, 
fourth or fifth movements. If there 
is a break in the series, if the direc- 
tions fail at any one point, the whole 
series is thrown off and the act is 
incorrectly performed. 

If the player is not cautioned, he 
will go wrong at the very start by in- 
stinctively commencing to do the thing 
in the old, wrong way, thereby putting 
into motion the whole faulty automatic 
pattern. 

The only way for the player to 
avoid this, is to forget for a while the 
end in view, and when he gets the 
signal or stimulus to start, whatever 
it may be, to consciously refuse to 
react in the old way. 


player | 


himself— | 


| such a hard thing to change. While | 


Sold Through Sporting Goods | 
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Indera_ 


THE ULTIMATE SWIM SUIT 
Nothing can touch them 
but the Waves! 


Tropic Trunks 


All cotton suits are knit up in the 
long tube cloth and shrunk as much 
as possible—then dried before pat- 
terns are cut out. This does not ap- 
ply to part or all wool suits. Vat 
dyes are used, which guarantee fast 
colors. 


Women’s 
Figleaf 
Suits 


» Suits will be 
sold by “weight 
measures.” A 
weight chart 
will be sent 
with each ship- 
ment. Ata 
slight cost, we 
will send you 
a platform 
scale to enable 
you to get your customer’s correct 
weight. The chart indicates the size 
suit required. 


Qualities:—100% Pure Wool—50% 
Wool. 
Write for 1936 catalog showing a 


complete line of new models for all 
the family. 


INDERA MILLS COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. 
Telephone: Dial 2-2603 


New York Sales office, Sixth Floor Wilson 
Building, corner 33rd Street, 1270 Broadway. 


PEnn 6-9456. 
SIE 


Telephone: 
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What Age? 


[Continued from page 12] 


their teams. In that respect, high 
schools are in the position of colleges 
which countenance high-pressure, quasi 
“pro” practices, so that athletic income 
may finance intramural sports, gym- 
nasiums and stadiums. 

Finally, we must not forget that we 
have a responsibility to each one of 
the 2% ninetcen-year-old boys in our 
high schools. John Doe’s son is very 
often still in school in his nineteenth 
year through no real fault of his own. 
He deserves a better break. If our 
American high schools were properly 
set up, he would not be in high school. 
But we are faced with facts and not 
with theories, and we find that he is 
in high school. His experience and 
maturity may make him satisfactory 
assistant coach of the scrubs or the 
second team. He can often be entrusted 
with this responsibility and through 
it gain more valuable lessons than 
through actual 
player. He may make a good referee 
for intramural games and in some 
cases may actually take over the direc- 
tion of a program of intramural com- 
petitions. His physical development and 
character development are for him as 
important as that of any other 17- or 
18-year old boy. In fact, he probably 
needs more guidance than the boy of 
average mentality and scholastic at- 
tainment. 

It is a challenge to the school and 
to the athletic department to furnish 
this development, and they can do so 


participation as a | 


most effectively by making the boy | 


responsible for leadership in the in- 
tramural field. Many educational lead- 
ers would bar boys less than 16 years 
of age from varsity football and would 
allow boys to play until they were 20 
years or even 21 years old. If we were 
to consider community teams where 
the team would be selected from all 
the young men of ages 16 to 20 years, 
we could endorse this view. But we 
are considering high school playing 
conditions, and these conditions make 
the 19-year rule the only fair answer 
to the problem. Already some sectional 
leagues have adopted the lowered age 
rule. It will be interesting to see which 
state will be the first to adopt it. 


Basketball Coaches Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Assn. of Basketball Coaches, shifted from 
St. Louis, where it was originally scheduled, 
to New York in order to permit ccaches 


to attend the Olympic basketball finals in | 


Madison Square Garden, was held April 
2, 3, and 4. See the May ScHoLastic CoacH 
for a full and technical report on the meet- 


ing. and on the Olympic basketball finals. | 
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‘BIGBILL TILDEN 


HAS A MESSAGE 
FOR TENNIS COACHES 


Why risk your team’s chances 


with poor strings when good 


gut costs so little? Armour 


strings offer real value in 


them for years. 


each price class. Ive used 


An Armowr string 


for every type of player 


@ For all-round play: Tilden Junior 
or Gold Star. For the high school team 
and better college players: Varsity. 
For maximum service: Super Special. 
For top-notch tournament play: Davis 


Cup and Tilden Championship. 


TENNIS NETS 
OF STAINLESS STEEL 


Modern * Light *« Economical 


@ Page Stainless Steel Tennis Court Nets are 
the coming equipment because of the many 
advantages they have over ordinary nets. 

Made of strong, but light, non-corrosive 
Stainless Steel, Page Nets resist destructive cli- 
matic conditions. They will remain in place all 
year if necessary without bagging, stretching 
or wearing. Maintenance costs become a 
negligible item. 


Canvas covered top and center strap afford STAINLESS 


same playing conditions as a cord net. Smooth 
ungalvanized wires prevent injury to balls or 
players. Net tension can be regulated to con- 
trol rebound without affecting height. Special 
reel attachments are available so that Page 
Nets can be used on existing wood or steel posts. 


Investigate Page Stainless Steel Nets from 


every angle; playing quality, replacement and concrete 


maintenance. You'll find they cost less over a 
short period of time than any other net. 

Write today for special folder and any addi- 
tional information. Address 


The ctning Ki ly ) 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 


STEEL 
FABRIC 


BASE 


PAGE STEEL 


AND WIRE DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Monessen, Pa. 
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HITTING THE BALL 


PINIONS may vary on the one 

single factor most essential to 

a winning baseball team but 
anyone who knows a foul tip from a 
base on balls will tell you that hits 
mean runs and runs win ball games. 
This being true, the average coach is 
apt to appraise the hitting strength of 
his team as an accurate indication of 
how much or how little he can expect 
trom 1. 

Good hitters are rare. Hitting is one 
of the finest skills in all sports, finest 
in the literal sense. A fast moving ball 
that may jump this way or that and 
must be hit on a surface “not more 
than two and three-fourths inches in 
diameter at the thickest part,” presents 
a problem unique in sports skills. The 
psychological fear of getting hit with 
the ball is not the smallest factor in 
accentuating the difficulties of a coach 


angles for harder and longer hits. So 
much for the rules of batting form. 
Simple, aren’t they? I don’t think so. 

A coach cannot, follow such rules 
blindly. For the majority of his hitters 
they will prove the best and quickest 
method for better hitting. But a minor- 
ity will require different treatment, be- 
cause of peculiar personal traits. The 
difference between a good coach and a 
poor one lies in the sizing up of these 
out-of-the-normal players, and arriving 
at the remedies for their ills. 


Some remedies 


Here is a lad who is unable to hit 
fast-ball pitching. He either swings too 
late and fouls the ball or it is past him 
for a called strike before he can decide 
whether to swing or not. He has a 
nice stance and swing but something is 
wrong. The wise coach moves him back 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By Jack Bailey 


good but he has the habit of swinging 
too soon for the curves. The coach 
should try moving him back in the 
batter’s box, delaying the start of his 
swing until after the curve breaks. 
The eyes that are sharp enough to 
follow fast-ball pitching will take care 
of the hitting after that. Those eyes 
may be sharp enough to warrant mov- 
ing the hitter forward in the box, let- 
ting him hit the curves before they 
break. The careful coach finds out 
which plan is best. 

Then there is the hitter who swings 
too soon on both curves and fast ones. 
His watchful coach will see if he is 
using a bat that is too light for his 
most efficient use. Or the batter may 
be standing too far back in the box. 
Such a hitter might be improved by 
moving him forward, letting him hit 
the curves before they break. A 


striving for better results from his 
team’s attack, 

In teaching batting the first consid- 
eration is the matter of form. Form in 
baseball, as in other sports, consists of 
doing a thing in the manner accepted 
as the most efficient way of accomplish- 


ing a purpose. 
Form hitting 


Correct batting form is outlined with 
the hitter standing squarely at one side 
of the plate, at a distance from the 
plate to be determined by his individual 
preferences based on experimentation, 
with feet fairly close together. The 
length of the bat is determined by the 
batter’s distance from the plate. The 
bat must be long enough so that a 
normal swing of it will extend to the 
outside edge of the plate. The form 
hitter steps forward with his swing, 
straight into the pitch, so putting the 
weight of his shoulders and body back 
of the swing for the maximum power. 
His bat comes through on a line paral- 
lel with the ground, even if he has to 
crouch to meet the low pitches properly. 
The bat meets the ball squarely at right 


in the batter’s box, gives him 
that extra split second advan- 
tage that is gained by moving 
him further away from the 
pitcher. This hitter is used to 
starting his swing when the 
ball is at a certain point in 
front of the plate. Starting it 
from his new position his 
swing is going to be just a 
little quicker, perhaps just 
enough quicker to make hits 
instead of fouls. 

Or perhaps this youngster is 
taking the position in the box 
best suited to his individual require- 
ments but is using a bat that is too 
heavy for him to swing and time 
properly against fast-ball pitching. In- 
stead of the bat coming through on a 
line parallel with the ground and meet- 
ing the ball squarely, it comes through 
at an angle and turns in the hands of 
the batsman. The watchful coach has 
him use a lighter bat and tells him 
why the change is made. 

On the same team is the boy who 
is a “sucker” for curve ball pitching. 
His judgment of fast ball pitching is 


Laying Down a Bunt 


Travis Jackson, New York Giants’ third baseman, plant- 
ing a perfect bunt along the third-base line. Important 
points: the bat held in a line parallel to the ground 
at the moment of impact with the ball, and brought 
to a point well forward of the body, and the right 
hand so placed that the bat will give on impact; the 
direction of the ball controlled by the “pointing” of the 
bat in its horizontal plane. Omitted because of space 
limitations are the first pictures in the movement which 
show Jackson's normal preliminary action. This, of course, 
gives no indication that the bunt sign is on. The bat is 
gripped as for a normal swing, and not adjusted for 
the bunt until the last possible moment, this moment be- 
ing determined by the time it takes the bunter to set 
himself properly. It is better to be too soon than too late. 


pitcher with a sweeping curve that 
breaks over for strikes will cause the 
wise coach to move his batter back 
with a warning to start his swing 
later. 


Stepping into the bucket 


In the eyes of most coaches the 
greatest sin a hitter can commit is 
pulling away from the ball—stepping 
into the bucket. Instead of stepping 
squarely into the pitch, the batter 
steps back and to one side with the 
forward foot. His swing is shortened, 
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power lost. By all the rules of base- 
ball form such a batsman is doomed as 
a hitter. Yet one of the greatest hit- 
ters of all time is a_bucket-stepper. 
His name is Al Simmons. 


A phenomenon? Perhaps. Or the 
explanation may be found in the per- 
son of a good coach of long ago. Sim- 
mons uses one of the longest bats in 
the American league. Doesn’t it seem 
logical that the bucket-stepper should 
need a longer bat than the form hitter? 


High school coaches find a great 
many hitters of the bucket-stepping 
variety. Some of them no coach will 
ever be able to change. They may 
have been hit with a pitched ball as 
Simmons was. They cannot help pull- 
ing away. The wise coach gives such 
hitters longer bats of weights best 
suited to their requirements and makes 
no attempt at changing a habit that 
cannot be changed. Such a coach finds 
out why a hitter is pulling away from 
the ball. 

The majority of such hitters in high 
schools have formed the habit because 


of lack of instruction. The good coach 
shows them the proper method, drills 
them until it becomes second nature 
for them to step into the pitch. Some 
of his players will learn slowly. The 
coach has these laggards stand further 
away from the plate and issues shorter 
bats to them. They must step into the 
pitch to hit the ball at all. Once the 
habit is formed he moves them back 
into the correct position at the plate, 
and gives them longer bats. 


Bunting 


Here is a team in bunting practice. 
Every man standing up at the plate 
as though intending} to hit, hands close 
together on the bat handle, gripping 
it tight. But at the last moment a hand 
goes out to the middle of the bat as it 
comes through on a line with the pitch 
and parallel with the ground. Held 
loosely and drawn backward at the 
moment of meeting the ball, never 
pushed forward. Drawn back at the 
proper angle for placing the ball. 

There are very few good bunters in 
baseball; even major leaguers are, as 
a rule, not at their best in bunting. 


There is a decided place in baseball 
for the bunt. Some close games are 
decided by advancing that runner up 
to second base into a scoring position. 
The bunt can also be used by good 
bunters as a complete surprise when 
the bases are empty. 


The squeeze play 


Another time when a bunt saves the 
day is in a close game when you want 
to squeeze in a run. The squeeze play 
is not as much in favor as it once was, 
but it remains smart baseball, and 
when properly executed by a batsman 
who is a good bunter, and by a base 
runner who knows what to look for and 
when to start, it is a difficult play to 
break up, and is a highly disconcerting 
play. A‘couple of squeeze plays worked 
successfully in quick order on a team 
usually turns that team into near-panic, 
and they begin throwing the ball all 
over the place, veritably tossing you 
the game. 

The average player who tries to bunt 
is tuo late getting ready. Unless a boy 
is expert he must be 
set for a bunt before 
the ball gets any- 
where near him. If 
he is very good he 
doesn’t need to; he 
can take a half swing 
and still get his bat 
out. Practically all 
would-be bunters are 
over the plate or back 
of the plate when 
they are trying to 
bunt. Occasionally 
you might bunt an 
outside ball with your 
arms in close and 
your bat back of the body, but it is an 
accident. If the bat is not in front and 
a pitcher has any fast ball at all and 
is pitching high inside, a man trying 
to bunt in the way described simply 
cannot make a success of it. The bat 
must be well in front toward the 
pitcher as far as possible with the body 
leaning forward from the hips when it 
meets the ball. 

Bunters often make the mistake of 
gripping the bat too tightly. Young 
players should be taught to get the 
bat out in front of the plate as far as 
they can reach toward the pitcher 
without being off balance. When the 
pitcher’s arm is up over his head with 
the ball ready to come forward, the 
bunter ought to be out in front set to 
bunt. This may very well serve to sig- 
nal the defense that a bunt is to take 
place, but if it is a good bunt it does 
not matter whether the defense knows 
about it a moment sooner. Experienced 
bunters only should be allowed to wait 
until the ball is on its way before 
getting set to bunt. 

A point to be observed in gripping 
the bat for bunting, in order to pre- 
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RIDDELL 


Athletic Shoes 


This Trade Mark 
of quality and 
service has been 
built by years of 
coaching experi- 
ence. The “per- 
sonalized” su- 
pervision of 
manufacturing insures the pro- 
duction of the finest in athletic 
shoes. 


Baseball Shoes 


Style 41—A featherweight shoe of out- 
standing value, $3.75. 

Style KB—Light yet sturdy. Straight 
shank, $4.50. 

Style 27—Flexible shank. Professional 
model, $5.00. 

Style NB—Ath-Tan kangaroo, fiexible 
shank. Professional and intercollegiate 
model, $5.50. 

Style OB—Hand turned featherweight 
shoe made of Ath-Tan finest quality 
kangaroo, $8.50. 


Track Shoes 


Style T—A fine value in a racing shoe. 
Durable, glove-fitting, $4.05. 

Style NX—Athletic Tan leather, Excel- 
lent competitive shoe, $5.00. 

Style N—Hand turned Ath-Tan kanga- 
roo. For the fastest inter-collegiate com- 
petition, $5.75. 

Style 74—Athletic Tan field shoe. 2 
spikes in heel, An outstanding value, 


Style 75—Athletic Tan kangaroo field or 
jumping shoe has 2 spikes in heel, $5.75. 
Style K—The finest field shoe made for 
inter-collegiate competition, $6.50. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, iNC. 
1259 N. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pacific Coast Branch 
F. L. HARDCASTLE, Mgr. 

508 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 
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LIGHT YOUR ATHLETIC FIELO 
FOR NIGHT FOOTBALL 


And watch those bleachers overflow 
with fans... 


But when you light . . . consider 
very carefully the system you install, 
from the angle of glare and eye strain. 
These two factors can do more harm 
than good to your athletic program. 


Giant offers the most modern light- 
ing equipment for night athletics. 
Giant systems provide wonderful visi- 
bility . .. No glare . . . Ne eye 
strain for either spectators or 
players. 

Light this spring and use the field 
all summer for softball. Ask for a 
Giant engineer to measure your field. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
Dept. SC. 


FREE pUNLOP BOOKLET 


Thirty-six illustrations of Vinnie Richards, former 
World’s Professional Tennis Champion, in action on 
the court. Every major stroke described in detail. 
Hints on court generalship. All free if you act fast. 
Mail coupon now for FREE Dunlop booklet...find out 
about the Dunlop—America’s Number 1 Playing Ball! 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Dept. 84 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Stroking with 
Vincent Richards”. 


Name - 


Address — 


City State 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


vent too tight a grip on it, is to bal- 
ance the bat lightly in the fingers of 
the right hand (for right-hand hitters), 
with the thumb on top of the bat—not 
behind it. Thus it will not be neces- 
sary, nor desirable, to draw in the bat 
as the contact with the ball is made, 
in order to shorten the roll of the ball. 
The bat itself will give, if held as 
suggested, without drawing the arms 
back. This “giving” of the ball will 
take most of the roll off the ball, which 
is, of course, what you want. 


Preferred stance 


There are two accepted stances for 
bunting. In the first, illustrated in the 
first of the bunting photographs, the 
bunter takes but a short step forward 
and turns his hips a little so as to 
bring the bat out in front. In the sec- 
ond stance, which | think is not so 
good as the first, the bunter turns 
around and faces the pitcher, with his 
body practically at right angles to the 
path of the approaching ball, and 
both feet pointing at the pitcher. I 
believe that the player is not so well 
balanced in this second stance, and if 
the pitch happens to come close, or 
right at the batter, he has much more 
difficulty in avoiding being hit. More- 
over, the bunter is unable to shift as 
readily, or reach as far in event the 
play calls for his hitting the ball, fair 
or foul. 


Fightin’ Mood 
[Continued from page 1|7] 


lacing and in that way to show the super- 
intendent of my school how wrong he was 
in picking me for the job. 

Now. I realized that this coach had a 
fine ball team, and that he was a good 
coach with a splendid record. After a 
careful study of his team personnel, | 


didn’t see how we could hold the score 


down to three touchdowns. I immediately 
called my captain into the office and ex- 
plained the whole situation to him. My 
captain, who had been so close to me for 
the past six or seven months, immediately 
said, “Coach, give me a bit of strategy to 
lick them, and I will get that gang of ours 
to do it.” I could see the blood rushing 
through the veins of my fine captain, and 
the tcars of happiness came into my eyes 
because here was a 17-year-old boy that 
could take care of a situation that I was 
unable to do much with. 


I told him the only thing to do was to | 


explain the exact details to the entire 
squad after practice tomorrow night. The 
captain went even further by having our 
superintendent come to the meeting to tell 
the squad why he selected me as their 
coach in preference to the opponents’ 
coach. 


All week the boys worked like Trojans 
in practice, and every minute of practice 
you could hear my captain yell, “Come on 
fans show him our appreciation.” The 
night before the game, as we gathered to 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


For Supplementary Teaching 
and Reading ~~ 


SCHOLASTIC 
LIBRARY 


A collection of nominally priced 
works selected for their value 
to both Teachers and Students 


| THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


| A story of the great Roman Empire's rise 
| and fall, in ten dramatic episodes. By Paul 
Anderson. Splendidly illustrated, bound in 
a durable cover. 25c 


| THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


| The doings of Ancient Greece, excitingly 
| told by Prof. Walter Agard. Fine original 

photographs of Greek arts and sites. 40 
| pages, semi-stiff cover. 25c 


| ENJOYING THE ARTS 


| Nine easy-going essays by those who know 
| and can make us appreciate painting, archi- 
| tecture, sculpture, novels, short stories, 
| poetry, etc. 25¢ 


| HOW TO JUDGE MOTION PICTURES 


| 
| All the mysterious processes that go into the 
| 


making of moving pictures, and how to 
evaluate the result. Sarah McLean Mullen. 
| One copy 25c; 30 or more 10c each. 


READING MENUS 


| 116 books, old and new, reviewed by May 
| Lamberton Becker in this neat volume. 
| Sparkling minute biographies of the authors 

appended. $1.50 


SAPLINGS 


A brilliant anthology of the best student 
| prose and poetry of 1935. The only high 
| school anthclogy. Collected by the Scholastic 
Awards. Bound in cloth. $1.50 


"MODERN BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


Up to the minute discussion of fundamentals 
and tactics. Unique collection of action 
movie-photos. By Wilhelmine Meissner and 
Elizabeth Yeend Meyers. $1.00 


| SCHOLASTIC, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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plan the battle for the next day, I just 
casually remarked to the players that this 
was one game they had to win for me, but 
it was one time that I could not explain 
to them why. After the meeting, several 
of my first string players, so primed that 
they had to throw a hint to me, said: “We 
know why we have to win tomorrow, and 
nothing will stop us.” 

As the players stepped into the bus to go 
to the opponents’ field, they were greeted 
with a sign placed there by the captain 
which read: 


A VICTORY TODAY 
IS A TRIBUTE 
TO OUR COACH 


The actual details of the game do not 
matter, but after fighting gallantly all 
afternoon with our backs to the wall, we 
finally received a break in the middle of 
the field in the last two minutes of the 
game. As soon as this break came, the 
captain could be heard to say all over the 
field, “A touchdown in two plays, gang.” 
In two lateral plays we made our only 
two first downs of the game, and with that 
the only touchdown. In the dressing room 
after the game, the captain in the midst 
of the whole squad presented me with the 
ball used in the game, and with it a very 
fine and spirited speech on how the boys 
had pledged themselves to win the contest 
for me. 

On still another occasion I remember 
we had won 59 games. The next game was 
with one of the strongest teams in the 
state of Ohio; and I knew that if we could 
come through that game, we would gain 
state-wide recognition. The Monday be- 
fore the game I had our Student-managers 
paint “Get 60” in show card paint on each 
squad member’s locker. All over the school 
building signs appeared reading “60.” 
Squad members and the entire student 
body were inquiring of one another what 
the “60” meant. Some of the answers were 
that the coach was 60 years old, and still 
others thought it was 60 touchdowns for 
the season. The captain came in the pic- 
ture when he addressed a letter to each 
member of the squad stating that our 
school would be out after its sixtieth vic- 
tory tomorrow, and that a gold ball would 
be placed in the trophy case emblematic 
of this great feat in six years of compe- 
tition. 

At a big pep assembly on the Friday 


afternoon before the game, the captain | 


explained to the student body what the 
slogan “Get 60” meant, and the student 
body howled for a victory. 

At half-time on the day of the game, 
we were trailing by a score of 6 to 0. As 
I came into the dressing room I heard 


the captain command each member of the | 


squad to sit in front of his locker and 
read the slogan “Get 60.” I was amazed 
at this leadership, so I remained at the 
entrance door. After what seemed like 
hours of silence I noticed the captain go- 
ing around giving each member a piece of 
chalk. He then commanded each one to 
write, “WE will get 60” and sign his 
name. In all my eight years of coaching 
this was the first and only time that I 
said nothing to my squad between halves. 
I knew they were keyed just right to come 
through the second half. The result was 
that we scored two touchdowns to win, 


13 to 6. 
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Tour Europe ... See the 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


with famous university coaches 


25 outstanding leaders in the athletic and sports 
world personally conduct these special Cunard White 
Star one to the Olympic Games! Get the descrip- 
tive booklet just out .. . 20 itineraries ranging from 
27 to 59 days in length, each offering a good part 
of Europe in addition to Berlin, and each providing 
all expenses even to reserved seats at the Track 
and Field Events . . . rates as low as $335! Sailings 
from July 2 to 23, in many famous ships including 
the new superliner “Queen Mary”. Ask your local 
agent or the nearest oflice of Cunard White Star ...or 
write for it now: 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The choice of Champions for 96 years — 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


“Bill” Croker’s ar- 
ticle on “Footwork 
and Balance in ‘Ten- 
nis” will help with 
your tennis instruc- 
tion. As many 
copies as you can 
use, FREE for the 
asking. 


TENNIS for ALL 


Tennis has deservedly become the most popular of playground 
sports. It’s the game for everyone with ample playing facilities 


available. An odd half hour and an opponent provide all the 
makings. 
... for the healthful fun 


which the game offers students even after they have long left 


Tennis deserves your encouragement 


school. Teach tennis ... and teach your students to have their 


rackets properly strung for real tennis pleasure—with VICTOR 


“Strings that Win.” 
SURGICAL 


VICTO GUT MFG. CO. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


GIRLS’ PHYS. ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS, I. 


This is the first of a series of five drafts of the 
study* on girls’ physical achievement stand- 
ards made by Miss Amy Howland under the 
sponsorship of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. The five drafts have been prepared 
for SCHOLASTIC COACH by Dr. Hyman 
Krakower of the Townsend Harris High School 
of the College of the City of New York. Each 
draft will deal with one of the five groups 
into which Miss Howland's study is divided: 
(1) Events Scored in Units of Time; (2) 
Events Scored in Units of Distance; (3) Stunt 
Activities, Scored on Success or ‘Failure; (4) 
Self-Testing Activities, Scored on Number of 
Successful Efforts: (5) Water Events. 


N the field of tests and measure- 
ments confusion reigns in measur- 
ing progress in performance in ac- 

tivities of the modern physical educa- 
tion program (which stresses athletics 
and other self-testing activities) for 
girls. This is due largely to the great 
number of local tests which have been 
set up by various school systems, based 
on their local needs. They do serve a 
definite purpose, but their value is lim- 
ited because they are built upon inade- 
quate statistical findings. This confu- 
sion in testing may also be due to the 
lack of scientifically constructed stand- 
ards of national scope. 

A real attempt to clear up this con- 
fusion was begun in the Spring of 
1933. A study* of national scope was 
started to determine the physical skills 
of girls between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, and to find out what might be 
expected of girls of these ages. The 
study was completed in the Summer of 
1935, and as a result, standards were 
formulated for a varied list of activi- 
ties. 

With approximately 400,000 cases 
represented in the study, drawn from 
all geographical and sociological areas, 
we may well call it a national survey 
which may serve as a basis for deter- 
mination of minimum levels of per- 
formance in certain physical education 
activity skills which average girls 
should achieve at given ages. 

These tests may further be used to 
clarify and help standardize many ex- 
isting (local) tests; for classification 
of students into teaching units; for 
motivation; and as a rating scale for 
the instructor in terms of curriculum, 
teaching method, and teaching achieve- 
ment. 

The activities selected by the advisory 


* Howland, Amy. National Achievement Stand- 
ards for Girls. New York: Ph.D. Thesis, School 
of Education, New York University. The study 
was sponsored by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and assisted by the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Physical Education. 

Achievement standards for boys appear in a 
number of forms, all of which have been sum- 
marized in past issues of Scnorastic Coacu, as 
follows: The National Recreation Assn. Athletic 
Badge Tests in the Jan., 1935, issue; The Rogers 
Physical Fitness Index, and the MacCurd est 
for Measuring the Ph hysical Capacity of Second- 
ary School Boys, in the March, 1935, issue; the 
Pittsburgh Physical Achievement Program, in 
the May, 1935, issue; the Neilson and Cozens 
Achievement Scales in Physical Education Ac- 

tivities, in the October, 1935, issue. 


committee were divided into five DASHES—AIl ages, with limitations as 


groups, as follows :— Approsi- indicated below. 
mate Equipment: 
GROUP. yd Straightaway level surface. Lane 3 
I. Standards for Events Scored feet wide. A starting line and a fin- 
im Units of ‘Time........... 85,000 ishing line. A stop watch (required). 
II. Standards for Events Scored Rules: 
in Units of Distance..... z+, 82,000 All dashes are made from a standing 
III. Standards for Stunt Activi- start. The starting signals are “On 
_ ties (Success or Failure)... 98,000 your mark,” “Get set,” “Go.” On the 
IV. Standards for Self-Testing word “Go” a handkerchief is dropped 
Activities (Events Scored as a signal for the timer at the finish 
by Number of Successful line. The time is taken from the drop 
_ - | eee eae 115,000 of the handkerchief until one foot 
V. Standards for Aquatics..... 12,000 crosses the finish line. For ages 8 


Type |: Time Events. Standards for Events Scored 
in Units of Time, Recorded in Seconds 
50 per cent or more of each age group should achieve times indicated 


Age Group 


pent s 9 WN 2 8 Mw 8 6 TY 

Se. ee ee 63 62 60 58 

40-yard: Dash ......... nee 7a #08. 3%. 22 

50-yard Dash ............... 85 83 82 82 

ES 8 eee 10.0 99 98 93 
7 ae 12.1 12.1 
All-up Indian Club Run..... 29 124 15 11.1 

Base Running, 35 Ft. Diamond 10.5 10.3 

Base Running, 45 Ft. Diamond m7 7 17 37 
Field Hockey Dribble........ 17.0 17.0 16.3 15.2 
DOARRR ORE £0. <a aks o> Kes 228 222 22.2 21.5 21.5 21.5 
Run and Catch—20 Ft........ 33.1 25 2. 23s 
*Run and Catch—30 Ft........ 26.0 24.0 23.2 23.6 23.0 22.3 
Seccer Dribble ...6......2- 15.9 15.9 152 149 149 144 


*It will be noted that in the Run and Catch event (30 ft.) the skill decreases as the 
age increases (15-year age group). This seems peculiar, but the reader is reminded that 
these standards are the actual, undoctored results from the study of 85,000 cases. A 
study of 85,000 other cases might show skill increasing with age in the Run and Catch 
event as it does in all other Type 1 events. ° 

The above table lists the scores (time) that at least one-half of each group should 
achieve. For example, a girl 14 years of age runs the 50 yards in 8.0 seconds. She would, 
from a national viewpoint, be considered as above average, as the achievement standard 
is 8.2 seconds. Groups may also be considered as a unit for purposes of comparison, for 
example: A group of girls 16 years of age are tested in the potato race; their “times” 
are averaged, resulting in a score of 22.0 seconds, showing, that as a group they are 
below .the average, as the standards rating is equivalent to 21.5 seconds. 


Group |!—Standards for Events Scored in and 9, 30-yard dash. For ages 10 and 
. Units of Time ll, two distances are required: (1) 
A. Standards. 30-yard dash; (2) 40-yard dash. For 


ages 12 and 13, two distances are re- 
quired: (1) 40-yard dash; (2) 50- 
yard dash. For ages 14 and 15, ee 

: Pains distances are required: (1) 50-yar« 
a. Fotat atwes. dash; (2) 60-yard dash. For ages 16 
and up: (1) 60-yard dash; (2) 75- 
yard dash. Record time in seconds 
and fifths of seconds. 


The above is a tabulation of standards 
for the “time” activities in terms of age. 


Points may be given for scores below 
and above the standard score. A pupil 
sccuring the standard score will receive 

5 points. The point range scale is shown 


below :— ALL UP INDIAN @) 
Score CLUB RUN— 
at Decile Ages 8 9, 10 
10th decile or better.............. —9 pts and 11. 
20th decile, or up to the 10th..... —8 pts Equipment: 
30th a oe 20th .:....... —7 pts Three Indian “ 
40th iii i(joi. —6 pts clubs or bottles, . 
¢ wae ae ie ee placed in one of ° 
a a ee hee ee 40th..... nih the two circles. - 
t 50th..... —4 pts Two tangent cir- 
70th ; ce“ Dth.....—3 pts cles each 18 inch- 
lf —2 pts es in diameter 
90th a eh —I1 pt marked on_ the 


° ground or floor. 
(achievement of Starting line 30 


poorest Yo of feet from the 
; group measured) center of the two 
C. Description of Events. tangent circles. Starting Line 


APRIL, 1936 


Rules: 
. One hand only is used in transferring 


clubs or bottles. Performer runs 
from the starting line, transfers the 
three Indian clubs one at a time to 
the vacant circle in such a manner 
that they remain standing, and runs 
back to the starting line. If any club 
or bottle does not remain standing 
the score is invalidated and the en- 
tire run must be made again. A maxi- 
mum of three attempts is allowed. 
Time is recorded in seconds and 
fifths of seconds. 


BASE RUNNING—Ages 12, 13, 14, 15, 


16 and up. 


Equipment: 


Regulation baseball diamond bases 35 
feet apart for ages 12 and 13; 45 feet 
apart for ages 14, 15, 16 and up. 


Rules: 


The performer stands on home base. 
On a signal she runs around the bases, 
touching first, second, third, and 
home base in the order named. The 
time needed to complete the run 
around all bases and return to home 
is the performer’s record. Failure to 
touch any base invalidates the record. 
The time is recorded in seconds and 
fifths of seconds. 


FIELD HOCKEY DRIBBLE—Ages 14, 


15, 16 and up. 


Equipment: 


Regulation field hockey goal. Regu- 
lation hockey stick and hockey ball 
or practice ball. Regulation scoring 
circle (striking circle). 


Rules: 


The ball is placed at the point where 
the striking circle meets the goal line. 


Striking Circle 


At a signal the performer dribbles the 
ball along the goal line, in and around 
both goal posts, and back to the start- 
ing point. The time is recorded in 
seconds and fifths of seconds. 


POTATO RACE—Ages 12, 13, 14, 15, 


16 and up. 
Equipment: 
Two wooden blocks 2% _ inches 
square. A starting line. A 12-inch 


square marked on the floor or ground 
15 feet from the starting line. Two 
circles 6 inches in diameter drawn at 
a distance of 30 feet and 45 feet re- 
spectively from the starting line with 
one of the wooden blocks in each 
circle. 


Rules: 


Performer starts from behind the 
starting line, runs to the nearer circle, 
picks up the block, and places it in 
the square. She then runs to the 
farther circle, picks up the block, and 
returns to the square, touches the 
square with the block and then runs 
with it to the farther circle. She then 
returns to the square, picks up the 
other block, and runs with it to the 
nearer circle. She then returns to the 
starting line. Blocks must not be 


dropped or thrown but must be placed | 
in the circles or square. Blocks must | 


be entirely within the circles or 


square or the event must be run over. | 


A maximum of three trials is allowed. 
Time is recorded in seconds. 


RUN AND CATCH—Ages 8, 9, 10, 11, 


12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and up. 


Equipment: 


For ages 8, 9, 10 and 11, regulation 
soccer ball, well inflated. For ages 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and up, regulation bas- 
ketball, well inflated. Two posts or 
uprights with a cord stretched be- 
tween them 10 feet from the ground. 
Starting line 10 feet long. 


Rules: 


The distance for ages 8, 9, 10 and 11 
shall be 20 feet; for ages 12 and 
above, 30 feet. At signal, the per- 
former runs from the starting line, 
tosses the ball over the cord, catches 
it, and runs back to the starting line. 
Three such trips are made, finishing 
at the starting line. In case of failure 
to catch the ball, it must be secured, 
tossed over the cord in either direc- 
tion, and caught before running is 
continued. Score is recorded in sec- 
onds and fifths of seconds. 


SOCCER DRIBBLE—Ages 12, 13, 14, 


15, 16 and up. 
Equipment: 

Regulation soccer 
ball, well inflated. 
Starting line 10 
feet long. 2 posts 
or Indian clubs 
placed 20 and 40 
feet from the 
starting line as in 


diagram. 

Rules: 
The hall is placed 
on the starting 


line. At signal, 
performer drib- 
bles the ball for- 
ward around ei- 


—20 2 


ther side of the 
first post and 
around the oppo- 


Starting Line 


site side of the second post; she re- 
turns to the first post passing on the 
opposite side from that which she first 
passed. On rounding post number 1 
on the return trip, she kicks the ball 
across the starting line. She must use 
only her feet throughout the per- 
formance. The time elapsing from the 
signal, “Go,” to the moment the ball 
crosses the starting line is taken as 
the performer’s score. The time is 
recorded in seconds and fifths of 


seconds. 
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A Veritable Encyclopaedia 
of Tennis Information 


LAWN TENNIS 


As Played by the Champions 


An 80-page book, size 9” x 12”. 
Full of motion picture action il- 
lustrations of the leading players. 


CONTENTS: 


Besides the splendid movie-action 
strips of photos by Owen Reed of 
Scholastic Coach, there are ar- 
ticles on fundamentals and strat- 
egy by Tilden, Perry, Allison, 
Lott, Richards, Paret, Beasley, 
Cochet and others. Also a com- 
plete series of Lessons for Be- 
ginners. Articles on how to build 
a tennis court, manage tourna- 
ments, rules of tennis. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY 
50 CENTS 
The best tennis bargain ever offered 


Ready for immediate delivery 
Send payment with order 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


JUNEMANS 


ested Tennis Gut 


Has drive and power to withstand the 
hardest play. Used and endorsed by 
Lester Stoefen, Bruce Barnes, Jane 
Sharp and other outstanding profes- 
sionals. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET "TENNIS HINTS” 


OEP henenanpenatiow 


1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. S.C., Chicago, Ill. 


“Modern Basketball for Girls” 


By WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER and 
ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 
A Handbook on the Girls’ Game as It Is Played Today 
54 Pages, Paper Cover. Text in Outline Form 
TACTICS _ :: 
Practice Formations, Floor Plays (Two Court, Three Court) 
And Unique Collection of Action Movie Photos Showing the Fundamentals 


The authors are members of the Committee on Women’s Basketball of the American Physical 
Education Association. The book is NEW, and brings the game right up to 1936. 


One Dollar, Postpaid, lmmediate Delivery 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. | 


FUNDAMENTALS $2 


DIAGRAMS 


ee — 


EE epee oh KO the aes SERB ese 


en inlized Timers for ALL 


GALLET:GUINAND 


and GALCO TIMERS 


On sale at all dealers... 


JULES RACINE 


& CO., 


.Write for Catalog SC2 
20 West 47th St., 


New York 


a = 


SPORTS USES 


held by Trenton, 


EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain free 


literature and sample goods from Scholastic Coach advertisers. 
directly to Scholastic Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, 
Y., from which point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


be sent 


New York, N. 


ADHESOL CO. 

[] Folder, sample 

AMERICAN CAN CO. 

[] The Canned Food 
Handbook’ 

[] Booklet, "The Hawaiian 
Islands and the Story of 
Pineapple.” 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

[] Free sample 

BECTON, DICKINSON 

[] New Ace Manual 

COACHING SCHOOLS 
Information 

[] Nat Holman's 

[] Northeastern 

[] Penn State 

C1) Springfield 

CROUSE-HINDS CO. 

C} Bulletin 2299 "Lighting" 

RAE GROWTHER 

[] Full details 

CUNARD WHITE STAR 

[] Olympic Tour folder 

DUBOW MFG. CO. 

[] New catalogue 

DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
Cx. 

C]"'Stroking with Vinnie 
Richards" 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

[1] Drawings, Football fields 
Our average attendance 

GIANT MFG. CO. 

C) Information "Lighting" 


NAME 
POSITION 
CITY 


GREAT WESTERN ATH- 
LETIC GOODS CO. 
Catalogues 

C] Spring sports 

C] Football, basketball 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY 
CO. 

C1] Booklet, "Famous Slug- 
gers.’ How many? 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL 


ie 1936 Catalogue 

[i"Modern Mainte- 
nanace,"' manual 

[-] Manual on Proper Foot 
Maintenance’ 

HOOD RUBBER CO. 

C] 1935-36 Basketball Hints 
How many? 

IVORY SYSTEM 
BOOKLETS 

C] "Football Shoes’’ 

[] “Football Pants” 

C] “Helmets, Shoulder and 
Hip Pads” 

INDERA MILLS 

C] Catalogue, swim suits 

JULES RACINE 

C) Catalogue, Sport Timer 

E. P. JUNEMAN 

C] Booklet, ‘Tennis Hints" 

KELLOGG'S 
Kellogg Sports Library 

1) "Swimming and Diving" 

[] "Baseball" 

C] ''Basketball" 


SCHOOL 
STATE 


This form may 


MASTER LOCK CO. 

[] Information, padlocks 

MEYLAN STOP 
WATCHES 

(] Catalogue 

PAGE STAINLESS STEEL 

[] Folder, tennis nets 


PETERSEN & CO. 

(] Mats, booklet 

POSTUM 

[] Booklet ‘Tips on Four 
Major Sports."’ How 
many? 

A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & 
DITSON CO. 

[] Details Safety Grip Dot 
Bats 

JOHN T. RIDDELL 

[] Catalogue track, base- 
ball, football shoes 

SHREDDED WHEAT 

[_] Additional posters 
How many? 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

(] Catalogue 

UNITED FRUIT 

C] Booklet, “How to Make 
That Team."’ How many? 


VICTOR SURGICAL CUT 
[] ‘Footwork and Balance 
in Tennis," by Croker 

WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS 
CL) New Football Catalogue 


| by Trenton, N. J., 
| seconds by 


| 6 second, held by Atlantic City, 


emy—52.4 and 53.2 seconds. 


| 43.2 seconds. 


| utes 10.2 seconds. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches’ Association 


HILIP S. HARBURGER, chairman 

of the Swimming Records Committee, 
has sent us a list of the applications for 
national high school and prep school rec- 
ords received by him up to March 5. No 
action will be taken on these applications 
until after the conclusion of the season. 
Applications submitted : 


High School Records 

20-yds. course 

100-yds. backstroke: Kiefer, Roosevelt 
H. S., Chicago—57.6 seconds. Present rec- 
ord is 59.8, held by Kiefer. 

180-yds. medley relay: Allentown, 
Penna., H. S.—1 minute 46 seconds. New 
event; no previous record. 


Short course 


150-yds. medley relay: Allentown, 
Penna. H. S—1 minute 25.8 seconds. 
Present record is 1 minute 26 seconds, 
N. J., , 
3 minutes 47.7 seconds 
H. S.; 3 minutes 51.2 
Allentown, Penna., H. S.; 3 
Battle Creek, 
Mich., H. S. Present record is 4 minutes 
N. Be 


400-yds. relay: 


minutes 55.3 seconds by 


m. &. 
Prep School Records 
20-yds. course 
40-yds. freestyle: Sabol, Blair Academy 


—18.6 seconds. Present record is the 
same, 18.6 seconds, held by Abbe of Shat- 


| tuck School. 


Blair Acad- 
Present rec- 


100-yds. freestyle: Sabol, 
ord is 53.3, which is Sabol’s. 
100-yds. breaststroke: Hack, Blair 


Academy—1 minute 9 seconds. No pre- 


| vious record. 


Reinicker, Blair 
Present 
held by 


100-yds. backstroke: 
Academy—1 minute 2.6 seconds. 
record is 1 minute 3.2 seconds, 


| Stanton of Mercersburg Academy. 


400-yds. relay: Massanutten Academy— 
3 minutes 52.7 seconds. No previous rec- 


| ord, 


180-yds. medley relay: Blair Acad- 
emy—1 minute 42.8 seconds and 1 minute 
No previous record. 


Short course 


150-yds. medley relay: 
1 minute 23.3 seconds; 


Blair Academy— 
Andover—1 min- 


| ute 23.6 seconds and 1 minute 26.4 sec- 
| onds. 
| burg Academy is 1 minute 26.5 seconds. 


Present record held by Mercers- 
300-yds. medley relay: Andover—3 min- 
Present record held by 
Mercersburg Academy is 3 minutes 128 


seconds. 


The Annual meeting of the Interscho- 
lastic Swimming Coaches Assn. was held 
on March 28 at New Haven, in connec- 
tion with the N.C.A.A. swimming cham- 
pionships, too late to be reported in this 
issue. See this department, May issue. 


CHARLES McCAFFREE, JR. 
Battle Creek H. S., Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 


TRADE MARK 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


